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The Estey Residence Organ 











LS Company is the oldest firm of organ builders in 
this country. It has built organs of all kinds for every 
purpose. When it turned its attention to pipe organs for 
homes, it had a rich and varied experience to draw on. 
This experience is available to any home owner or home 
builder who is interested in this noble instrument, or to 
any architect who desires to suggest an organ for the house 
he is building. Each organ is designed for a particular house, 
and it may be played by music rolls or by an organist. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


NOTED FOR DESIGN 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITH PRICES 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ ! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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> Sq ares 


Tom, you look as cool and comfortable as though you 


were in the swim. What’s the answer ? 


An easy conscience and a Lion Collar. 
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VANITY FAIR 
July 1921 





Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. SUBSCRIP- Vol. No. 16, No. 5 
TIONS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. Entered as second 
class matter, March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Pihews CORRECT? CLO’ MELES 


For S$prors, Busrwess axwp Socwery 


Bo. ALTYIAN & CQO. 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY°FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“You're too hard on Freddy, Ted. The boy has more brains than you'd think.” 
‘How so, old lad?” 
“Why, haven’t you noticed that he’s changed to Kelly-Springfields?”’ 



















































































its economy 





MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


“ECONOMY like a silent sentinel 


stands watch on waste.’’ 


The artistic eye looks for beauty 
and is content with Pilot’s prepossess- 
ing grace and charm. 


The mechanical mind probes the 
innermost recesses and admires Pilot’s 
fine mechanism. 


The analytical brain looks for fun- 
damentals and respects Pilot ability to 
conserve as it serves—to render a 
faithful accounting for every drop of 


gasoline and inch of tire mileage. 


Moderate in first cost, the Pilot is 
unusually sparing in its use of fuel 
and oil. 


It is so substantially built that it 
maintains its original excellence for 
a long-sustained period of satisfac- 
tory and uninterrupted service, un- 
usually free from annoyance and re- 
pairs. 


Nothing greater could be said of 
any motor car than that it makes 
and retains the friendship of owners. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind.USA 





















Crane shower bath equipment is sup- 
plied in types and sizes to suit the pre- 
cise requirements of every installation. 


Crane “Vitroware’”’ 
Drinking Fountain 








Crane Equipment 
for Country Clubs 


HE country club, with its carefully 

developed system of bathrooms, 
showers and extra lavatories, its up-to- 
the-minute kitchen plumbing fixtures, 
its special provisions for drinking water, 
its extensive heating, refrigerating and 
vacuum cleaning installations, offers 
the architect and building committee 
an exceptional opportunity to profit by 
Crane Service. 


All of the equipment mentioned 
can be supplied by Crane Co. on a 
basis of uniform quality, reliability and 
appropriateness. The task of selection 
is simplified, harmony is obtained— 
complete and lasting satisfaction is 
assured. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 arti- 
cles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam 
specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors of 
pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 

















THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CINCINNATI FARGO 
BOSTON SYRACUSE INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO DETROIT ABERDEEN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
HARTFORD ATLANTA s ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO CRAND BAPIDG SEATTLE 

DAVENPORT TACOMA 
BROOKLYN LITTLE ROCK VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES — PORTLAND. 

A POCA 

See Peioeacere CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS cere Eareyneecres 
NEWARK WICHITA 23 W 44% ST. ano 22 W. 45% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK SIekibonts carmnisenTo 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY WINONA OAKLAND 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY To which the Public ts cordially invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 

301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

36 AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS. FRANCE 


CRANE 


LimITeo 





MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS): 
SYONEY, N. S. W., 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 
OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 


HALIFAX. 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLANO 


QUEBEC. 
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Hotel Perfection at Moderate Rates | a 
In these days of summer Atlantic City with its > : { 
marvelous beach, Boardwalk, superb motor rtare t rc 
roads, golf ee deep sea fishing grounds, 

is at the height of its attractiveness. But, to ; : 
the discriminating visitor, the chief feature of Briarcliff Manor, NY 
charm is = rie vr ene ste 
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=| (She Ambassador | ale AO ai cert 

— Glantic City’s Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel “alas Fs z ~ Se xm 
Where one may obtain hotel perfection at ay AE aed Soe Pe 
moderate rates. Large double room with & - 


: : oan = 
bath and windows overlooking the sea at $6 
per day for one or $4 each for two in 
room, European Plan. Sun decks, indoor 
= salt water pool, tea and dinner dancing, 
and symphony concerts. California bun- 
galows with complete Am- 
bassador service. 
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NOW OPEN 
| 
= | ‘Delightful prospect, Sam," said | 
=| Mr. Pickwick. 
: ‘Beats the chimley pots, sir,’’ replied 
Mr. Weller touching his hat. | 


—Dickens. 


Write for floor plans and il- 

lustrated booklet. New York .~ 
Office, The sy 
Ambassador, 
Park Avenue 
at Fifty-first 
Street. Tele- 
phone Rhine- 
lander 9000. 


TheAmbassador 
Hotels System 


AM and the immortal Mr. Pickwick were not 
journeying to BRIARCLIFF for obvious rea- 
sons, but had the pleasant scenes of the BRIAR- | 
CLIFF countryside met their gaze one may well be- | 
lieve they would have tarried long in enjoyment of 
| 
| 
| 
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the hospitality for which BRIARCLIFF LODGE is 
hardly less famous than Mr. Pickwick himself. 


The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, 
New York 
The Ambassador, = 

Los Angeles ee 
The Alexandria, 
Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, 
Santa Barbara 


RESERVATIONS MADE AT OUR NEW YORK OFFICE: 


342 Madison Avenue—At 44th St. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9372 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NOW OPEN. Personal hospitality and 
social charm assure happy days at this 
most refreshing of seashore resorts. 

Near the site ot old Fort Griswold; swept 
by cool breezes of the yacht-dotted Sound. 
A radiating center of beautiful motor 
roads. 18-holes of golf at the famous 


IT WASN°T JUST LUCK = | (RORRSRBR Scone Sure Seb pes and 


riding, sea bathing. Kinder- 


garten and nature study 


They didn’t find this lovely spot by accident. They ee SEEING, classes for children. 

knew beforehand that this lake would be a pearl » JERS NB HS American or European plan. 
among lakes, full of striped bass and shady coves and ES SSOStilh a Se 
romantic beaches. They knew that their hotel would | x» y Stent eaten Pon: 
be comfortable, the golfing good, the eggs fresh, . ee eee Earle E. Carley  C. A. Judkins 
and that the "bus would meet all trains. ! ie — 


No, it wasn’t a lot of trouble for them to find out all 
about the place. They wrote to 


| VANITY FAIR’S 
> | | INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
: 19 West 44th Street New York City 
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“Taree Famous lonpon Hoters 


Vacated only last year B 
Celmportant 9 Mall Deperimenits 


Rave been 
ENTIRELY RE-DECORATED & RE-FURNISHED 


AND ARE NOW EQUIPPED WITH EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT 
WE, IN HOTEL CONSTRUCTION 


"==" KITCHEN ARRANGEMENTS THOROUGHLY MODERNISED 
es LUXURIOUS SUITES WITH BATH ROOMS 

CUISINE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
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The GRAND HOT EL HOTEL VICTORIA 
Trafalgar Sguare. Northumberland Avenue. 
Reopened ae JO 799) Reopen i es 1990, 
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HOTEL METROPOLE Northumberland Avenue. Opens about July 1. 


Including new Restaurant de Grande Luxe 


She Directorate extsnd a cordial invitation to 
visttors from the United States this Season 


Illustrated Booklet with Tariff of all Hotels will be forwarded on application to 
The NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 19 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK Accommodation can 
be reserved by letter or cable to the Management of each Hotel 


THE GORDON HOTELS 
Sir Francis Towle (Managing Director) 
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Cool, delightful, refreshingly different 
for Luncheon, Tea or Dinner 





Summer Gardens 


OF THE 


RITZ-CARLTON 


NEW YORK 


The Center of Distinguished 
Social Life in the Metropolis 


THE JAPANESE GARDENS: De- 
signed by skilled Japanese artisans. All 
the picturesque charm of the Mikado’s 
gardens in far away Nippon. 


THE ROOF GARDEN: The favor- 
ed open-air dining place of fashionable 
New York’s Summer Season. Incom- 
parable in brilliance of setting, service, 
music and cuisine. 

ALBERT KELLER 


General Manager 
RITZ-CARLTON, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Opening in June 
Under same management as Ritz-Carlton, 
New York 
Reservations direct or thru Ritz-Carlton, 


New York 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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National 
fRailways 


Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented air. 
Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains and rugged 
foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods and streams and 
wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; the restful relaxation 
of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 

In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays— 
Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki—Lower St. 
Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf. 
A summer playground in the great out-of-doors. 

Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Columbia, 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses—Ask for booklet 
» mentioning districts that interest you. 





Soston, 294 Washington *, Minasenetie, by we ce South 
Buftals, 1019 C of Bidg. ew York, 1270 Broadw 
Chicago, 64 West Adams st Pittsburgh, 505 Park 


Bidg. 

c incinnath 406 svestion Bidg. St. Louis, 305 Merchants Cactede Bidg. 
dg. St. Paul, cor. 4th & Jackson Sts. 

aj City, 710 Railway “Exchange Bidg. San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

attie, 902 Second Ave 


Fishing, Hunting and. Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in Rs in streams and unspoiled big game country in 
NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRU SWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T.’ Bell, Passenger 
Trafic Manager, Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto or G. A. 
Harrison, G. A. P. D. G. T. R. Station, Portland, Maine. 
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Is This Your Idea of 
A Good Time? 


F it is, the Travel Bureau, sitting safely in its golden oak of- 

fice chair, will be glad to fall in with your ideas, and to sug- 
gest routes for you to dash over, hotels for you to stop at, climates 
for you to admire, scenery you'll remember. 


If your vacation is going to have a motor trip in the beginning, 
or the end, or the middle of it, and you're wondering whether 
you want to go to Maine or Colorado or California, write to 


VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 


19 West 44th St. 




















Guaranty 
Checks 


Travelers 


Safer than Cash 


Take GUARANTY 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
on your vacation—on 
your motor tours—on 
your business trips. 
They are safer than 
cash—if lost, their 
value can be replaced. 








They are supplied in neat, 
durable wallets in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, at banks 
throughout the country. : policy. 
aie a nominal cost. 
Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
5th Ave. and 44th St. 
Madison Ave. and 60th St. 


PARIS 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Dept. Y 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


LIVERPOOL 
BRUSSELS 





baggage protected. 
economical thing to do. 
Be sure 


to get a North America Tourist Baggage 
It gives you adequate protection at 







To be safe—lInsure 
your baggage 


No matter where you travel have your 
It’s the prudent and 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 


Insurance Company 


of North 





America 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
— feet above sea level—amongst mountain 
pe ponds and wonderful views. All the 
attractions of the wood with the comforts of 
civilization. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Bear Mountain Camp, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











HEN you re planning 
to travel, think once. 
Think, “Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau.” That settles 
destination, route, hotel. 
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OTEL VENDOME 
Commonwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


HOMELIKE—ACCESSIBLE— 

WELL CONDUCTED 
Affording the highest stand- 
ards of comfort and_ service 
and notable for its cuisine. z 
Delightfully situated in the E 
Back Bay District. Quickly § 
accessible to Boston's attrac- 
tions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. § 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
en i eS 
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Philadelphia 
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The Breeze of 


the Seven Seas | 


Perhaps you are not sailing any 
of the seven seas this Summer. 
No matter —the breeze that blows 
the traveler happily on his way is 
a land breeze also. It is money. 
Not so much in amount, as that 
it shall be convenient, safe against 
loss or theft and good as gold 
anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are the “insured money” 
of all nations 


Sky-blue in color, about the size of a 
doliar bill, these cheques are issued in 
amounts of 10, 20, 50, 100 and 200 
dollars. Sterling cheques in 5 and 10£ 
—French Franc cheques in 200 and 400 
francs. They come in a neat leather 
wallet with perforated ends and cost 50c 
for each $100. You sign each cheque 
when bought. To cash them you sign 
your name a second time. These two 
signatures identify you as the rightful 
owner. No form of money is so abso- 
lutely safe—none so universally recog- 
nized the world over—for larger sums 
American Express Letters of Credit are 
desirable. They are easily changed into 
ourTravelers Cheques without extra cost. 


Holders of American Express Travelers 
Cheques or Letters of Credit command 
the services of the American Express 
Company’s world organization. These 
offices and thousands of correspondents 
everywhere assure the traveler the most 
helpful advice and practical assistance. 


Wherever you go this Summer, near 
or far, week-ends or a tour of the world, 
convert your money into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 


For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries 
or plan your cruise or tour through the 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express 
Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
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This is to announce that if you live outside 
New York and yet want to send her a gift from 
a New York Shop— if you want to make your- 
self a present of anything you see in Vanity 


| Fair itself—if you want to do any buying of 


| any kind with the minimum of trouble and 
expense—use 


~ VANITY FAIR’S 
| Shopping Service 


Ho“ can you, or any mere man, know that the purse 
or umbrella or cigarette case you want to give her 
will be the right shape. the fashionable color, the ac- 
ceptable size? The Vanity Fair Shoppers know—and will 
buy not only these but other delightful and appropriate 
gifts that any woman would approve. Gloves. candy, 
flowers. books—of course. and in addition every unique, 
imported gift the New York Shops have to offer is buy- 
' able through the Shopping Service. 


OW does she know what a man likes? There are 

several pages of attractive gifts for men in this issue 
that may be ordered by number—each the result of care- 
ful and intelligent selection. And if that isn’t enough, 
Fifth Avenue and its ‘men’s shops full of good tobacco, 
cigarette cases and holders, leather goods, poker and 
roulette outfits, flasks (empty), clothes, sticks and acces- 
sories. is only a half block from the Vanity Fair offices. 


HIE Shopping Service will respect your price limits 

and your alternative choices. And in cases where you 
wish to leave the decision to Vanity Fair's judgment, 
you have at your disposal the trained taste and inti- 
mate buying knowledge of the Shopping staff. 


There is no charge for. this service 
Just explain fully what you want 
Give sizes, prices, colors, etc. 
Enclose a cheque.......... and that’s all 





VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 






































Hydro-Electric 
Securities 


We have prepared a clear- 
cut market analysis of the 
leading hydro-electric com- 
panies in the United States. 
Investors interested in se- 
curities combining utmost 
safety with liberal yield will 
find our analysis extremely 
helpful. 


A list of the most desirable 








42 Broadway 





water-power 
the country is also included. 


Ask for our 


Hydro-Electric Letter 


E. L. WITTMEYER & COMPANY, Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Phone 


securities in 


New York City 
Broad 900 

















PROVINCES 
of the 
DOMINION of CANADA 


Prosperity is indicated in 
the very emblem of each 
individual Province, of 
the Dominion itself. 


The American investor has his * 
choice of sound offerings in 

government and municipal is- 

sues of any of the Provinces 

emblemed above and enumer- 

ated below. 


Ontario British Colum- 
Quebec ia 
Nova Scotia Manitoba 
New Brunswick Alberta 
Prince Edward Saskatchewan 
Island 
Our interesting and in- 


structive letter giving per- 
tinent particulars of “Can- 
ada, The Field of Invest- 
ment,” sent gratis on 
request. 











MacKAY-MacKAY 
C. P. R. Building 
TORONTO CANADA 


SI HANNAN, 


{NNT 


TIENTLIN THAI 


CANADA 


Resources Investments 


Canada provides a tremendous 
proportion of the world’s ne- 
cessities: 

Asbestos 88% 
Oats 18% 


Lumber 20’; 

Pulpwood 32% 

Cured Fish 20% Potatoes 15% 

Wheat 11%2% Barley We 
Nickel 85% 
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These percentage figures brief- 
ly tell the remarkable expan- 
sion of Canadian industry, and 
reveal the sound basis on which 
the national life of Canada is 
built. 


Canadian Bonds 


which are payable Principal and 
Interest in New York Funds 
possess extremely attractive in- 
vestment features for the Amer- 
ican Investor. The high rate of 
Exchange makes it possible for 
Americans to buy these first 
grade Bonds so as to yield from 
7% to 10%. 
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Our List of high grade Cana- 
dian Bonds, A.A.A., especially 
prepared for American Inves- 
tors sent gratis on request. 


BALFOUR, WHITE & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
136 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Reflections on the Recuperating Automobile Industry 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


R many years, pedestrians, whose 
presence on the surface of the globe 
has been challenged by fast moving 

motor vehicles, have hoped in moments 
of despair that some good fairy would 
wave her wand across the land and 
cause the last vestige of automobiles to 
disappear forever. It has always been 
difficult for the man on the street to 
get the viewpoint of the individual 
seated in the car, and the antagonism 
on the part of self-propelled folk toward 
those automatically drawn is neither 
novel nor startling. However, the quaint 
notion that automobiles might not last 
has lately entered other minds. The 
recent depression in the industry has 
driven some seers within the industry 
so far from sane thinking that they are 
wondering whether—after all—automo- 
biles are not a fad that will soon die 
out, as bicycles did. 

Where will the automobile industry 
be in 1931? How lined with gold would 
be the coffers of the individual who 
could answer this simple inquiry with 
mathematical precision! With due hu- 
mility toward the guardian of the se- 
crets of the future, we asked the best 
informed practical men in the automo- 
bile industry to grapple with this ques- 
tion regarding what lies ahead. 

“In my opinion,” retorted one com- 
petent witness from within, “the auto- 
mobile industry in a decade will be the 
leading industry of the world, because 
it deals with that most vital of all 
human necessities—rapid and economical 
transportation.” 

The director of sales of another sig- 
nificant factor replied: ‘We have never 
had a ‘normal’ in our business, but be- 
lieve that automobiles that are carefully 
constructed and economical in operating 
costs will continue to show a healthy 
growth over a period of years to come.” 

The vice president of another com- 
pany whose name is known wherever 
advertisements are read was more spe- 
cific. He tried to foresee the future 
with a greater wealth of detail. “I do 
not believe that we shall within a period 
of five years reach the great passenger 
car totals of 1920,” this observer re- 
marked. ‘Neither do I believe that we 
shall within the next ten years react to 
the prewar figures. I should say that 
over a period of five years our average 
yearly would be something like 75 per 
cent of the 1920 total. I entirely elimi- 
nate the idea of saturation. The motor 
car has come to take a great place as 
an individual medium of transportation. 
A very great part of our field has not 
yet been reached. 

“The extraordinary business of 1920 
was financed largely by large wages and 
overtime wages. They seem destined 
not to return for a considerable period, 
if ever. We shall not again have an 
opportunity to sell our product to such 
a great number of persons, for the rea- 
son that not so many will have the 
necessary money to buy. It is not to 
be forgotten, however, that, whereas six 
million cars have been sold into homes 
whose income is $4,000 yearly or less, 
there are nine million homes with the 
same income where there has not been 
a purchase of an automobile. Only one 
out of three of our farmers owns a car.” 


EVERTING to the motor truck as- 

pect, this diagnostician ventured: 
“I expect to see motor truck sales climb 
to new heights just as soon as the buy- 
ing slump ends and production is re- 
sumed. The truck business has room 
for an infinite expansion. Even the 
sales of 1920 are small compared to what 
must be when the buying strike ends, 
when production starts and the world 


begins to replenish its empty shelves 
Only one farmer out of every seventy. 
nine has even one motor truck. For 
1921 the total truck business will be no 
better than fifty per cent of 1920, In 
1922 it should equal 1920, and there. 
after it should climb steadily until the 
average volume five years from now js 
not less than twice the big figure of 1920,” 

Incidentally, in the present period of 
emergence from paralyzing depression 
the passenger car trade is improving 
much more conspicuously than the 
truck. The latter depends on the re- 
vival of business generally, and the sale 
of trucks is not likely to grow signif- 
cantly as long as freight cars are idle 
and the wheels of modern industry turn 
slowly. 

The cause of the heightening of orders 
for passenger cars was largely due to 
the weather. An unseasonably warm 
March thawed out the frozen will to 
buy. And of a sudden the automobile 
trade began once more to show activity, 
Up to the middle of 1920, each day 
marked the setting of new precedents 
of quick production and enormous sales, 
Then the general business recession af- 
fected this industry, which suddenly all 
but ceased to function. At the begin- 
ning of 1921, the automobile trade, with 
emergency brakes clamped down, stood 
motionless. In December, philosophers 
of pessimism were expounding their rea- 
sons why the collapse of the industry 
was inevitable. 

Spring brought a turn for the better. 
The usual seasonal improvement in de- 
mand, plus the placing of orders that 
had accumulated during the buyers’ 
strike, stimulated the sensory nerves of 
the trade, and once more optimism 
poured into the automobile factories, 
In March and April, speculators, who in 
the bear markets of the preceding years, 
read deflation into quotations on motor 
stocks with a vengeance, started, on the 
other hand, to chant refrains about re- 
covery in the industry. The upturn of 
automobile stocks in Wall Street was 
rapid, as echoes of labor re-employed 
and factories once more in motion in 
Detroit and Cleveland were heard. 

At the market place for certificates 
of stock ownership, the bidding up of 
shares was too rapid, and during the 
first fortnight in May—when this article 
was written—the reaction came. 
slump in retail sales of cars in April, 
because of the chilly, unattractive 
weather and a new wave of price cut- 
ting by manufacturers, served as the 
pretext for the selling of motor and 
accessory shares, which only a few days 
before had been so eagerly purchased 
at ‘the Stock Exchange. 


Bet the recent fluctuations in the 
market value of automobile securl- 
ties has been so influenced by the 
manipulative efforts of speculative pools 
that the quotations of a few weeks 
offer little assistance to the student of 
the fundamental outlook for the in- 
dustry. Incidentally, it may be said 
that, if the analysis which holds that 
the automobile industry, after the pres- 
ent business readjustment, will enter 
into a permanent period of profitable 
activity is correct, prevailing quotations 
for the stocks of the most efficient com- 
panies are far below what they are 
likely to be a few years hence. Out of 
the reconstruction of the industry, 
which is now in process, the makers of 
economical cars which find a_ buying 
clientele will emerge more powerful than 
ever. Many of the weaker companies, 
of which there are scores, will probably 
pass out of existence, whereas a lesser 
(Continued on page 14) 
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VANITY FAIR’S 
BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 











1.An interesting booklet en- 
titled ‘Getting the Most 
from Your Money” has 
been prepared by a prominent 
statistical organization, giving 
details on financial problems 
as they affect security values. 


2.A Fifth Avenue Investment 
House is offering some inter- 
esting bonds yielding 7.75%. 
Sold to investors in Holland 
in 1914, the bonds have now 
been repurchased by this 
house at bargain prices. The 
literature gives all informa- 
tion on these first mortgage 
bonds of an American ‘‘Water 
Power Company”’. 


3.A Montreal investment insti- 
tution has prepared a letter 
entitled ‘‘Canadian Gov- 
ernment Securities’’, laying 
especial stress on Government, 
Provincial and Municipal 
Bonds and Public Utility Se- 
curities, principal and interest 
payable in American Funds. 
This letter gives facts on ex- 
change rates, showing yields 
from 7% to 10% to Ameri- 
can Investors. 


4.A market review of a New 
York Investment Bond House 
gives details on ‘Hydro 
Electric Securities’. This 
review lists various prominent 
companies, shows yields, ac- 
tual present values and data 
on communities served by the 
Hydro Electric Companies 
mentioned. 


5.Complete data covering the 
“Celluloid Company” has 
been issued by a New York 
Stock Exchange house. This 
letter gives details on the 
company itself, as well as its 
preferred and common stocks. 
The trade name “Celluloid” 
is so well known throughout 
the world that the circular 
should prove of great interest 
to those interested in this type 
of investment. 


a 


.“Denmark as a Field for 
American Investors’’ is the 
title of a very instructive 
booklet which has been pre- 
pared by the securities depart- 
ment of an American Invest- 
ment house having corre- 
spondents abroad. This book- 
let gives pertinent particulars 
of the progress of Denmark, 
various points on its cities, 
and international loans. 


7.An interesting circular, ‘“Un- 
divided Estates”, is being 
distributed by specialists serv- 
ing those who desire to realize 
on estates in whole or part. 
This leaflet gives all necessary 
details on the procedure. 


| | 


A Yield of 8% Per Annum 


We are recommending for investment the bond of 
a strong corporation at a price to return 8% to maturity. 


This corporation is an important unit in a public 
utility system that serves the entire country. 


A complete descriptive circular will 
be sent upon request for circular VI. 


H.T. CAREY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway New York City 


(ESTABLISHED 1871) 




















FIRST MORTGAGES of KANSAS 


A attractive booklet has been published by our- 
selves, entitled “In Kansas,” with profuse illustrations. 
This booklet gives all details of Kansas First Mortgages in 
their every phase and should be of great assistance to the 
investor in that type of security, with a view that he may 
wisely and judiciously choose the security best suiting his 
purpose. 


Write for our list of high grade loans, 
which are offered for a short time only 


To Yield 7 % 


PERKINS & CO. 


LAWRENCE KANSAS 











We offer and recommend for Investment 
$500,000 
Class A Common Stock 
HARTFORD BOND and SHARE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


1, Company lends its funds for commercial credit and sound 
underwriting. 

2. Operates without overhead or expenses other than taxes. 

3. Managed by experienced men of unquestionable integrity. 


Price $7.50 per share 


Complete descriptive data sent 
on request, without obligation. 


W. A. JACKSON & COMPANY 


80 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44 St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 


by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 














FACTS AND FIGURES 


A convenient pocket-size book of 272 pages, full of facts 
and figures on more than a thousand securities. 


To keep yourself thoroughly informed concerning earn- 
ings, market fluctuations and other data relative to the 
issues in which you are interested, ask for No. V.S.-930. 


Free on Request 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


(Established 1901) 


Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway, New York 


Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


Uptown Office, N. Y. Newark Office 
147 E. 86th Street 169 Market Street 


American Dollars 
work harder in 
Canada and 

Great Britain 
than at home— 


Because the American dol- 
lar is worth $1.12 in Can- 
ada and $1.19 in Great 
Britain—and because Gov- 
ernment and Corporation 
Bonds of both countries 
are sold subject to these 
rates, income ranging from 
7% to 14%, payable in 
New York funds. 

Our long experience in 
Canadian investments pe- 
culiarly fits us to advise 
investors as to the possi- 
bilities of these securities. 
A list of offerings of Cana- 
dian and British Securities 
will be gladly sent upon 
request. 


Bryant, Isard & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
Members 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
84-90 St. Francois Xavier 
Street, Montreal 


Private Wires to Toronto, New 
York, Boston and Chicago. 






































Why 
Gamble? 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and _ in- 
yestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as the 


~ themselves. 
Babson’s Reports 
“A \ 


Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to sell out as your 
holdings reach near the peak—and then to 
buy in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report:and Booklet 
on Request [> 


A recent Babson Bul- 
letin an booklet 
“Getting the Most 
from Your Money” 
will be sent to inter- 
ested investors with- 
out charge. 


Merely Ask for * 
Bulletin G-44 
Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 





The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 
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MEMO For Your 
Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical Organization Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send a copy of Special 
Bulletin No. G-44 and Booklet, ‘‘Getting the 
Most from Your Money’’—gratis. 





























7.15% 
Water Power Bonds 


YDRO-ELECTRIC power companies have no labor 
problems, no coal problems, no freight problems. 


We offer the first mortgage bonds of an American water 
power company earning more than twice its interest 
charges. The maturity is 1952. These bonds were placed 
abroad in 1912 and we have purchased a limited amount 
in Amsterdam. The bonds bear a 5% coupon and the 
price is 68 and interest, yielding 7.75%. 


Write for particulars. 


H. A. MILLER @© CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


353 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

















incorporate 





THE CELLULOID CO. 





Preferred and Common Stock | 





The Company has been in successful operation since 1890, when it was 

: and has had a continuous dividend record from that date. 
At the date of its incorporation, it was a consolidation of various 
Celluloid manufacturing companies which started in 1871. 


This Company, the plant of which is located at Newark, N. J., covering 
a large acreage, manufactures from Pyroxlyn, under their trade name, 
“Celluloid,” many varied, useful and ornamental articles incinding 
goods and sheet celluloid for the manufacture of photographic films. 


toilet 


Further information on request. 


BARBOUR & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


790 Broad Street 


1700 Market 


Telephone 


Newark, N. J. 


John M. Miller, Resident Partuer 
Specialists in New Jersey Securities 








































YOUR FUNDS 
INVESTED 
in the 
COUNTRY’S 
FIRST INDUSTRY 


Without the farmer the 
United States would be in 
a@ position of importing 
produce from other na- 
tions of the world, there- 

materially increasing 


for farm products, which are 
so essential to life. 

Farmers are known for the 
thrifty simple lives which they 
lead, not having the tempta- 
tions for extravagance which 
invade the larger cities. 

Just as a manufacturer re- 


quires funds for expansion || 


purposes, so does the farmer 
require additional capital for 
improvements on his proper- 
ties. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


are issued to our clients after we have per- 
sonally investigated the property on which || 
the loan is made and satisfied ourselves in 
every particular as to the safety, yield and |, 
warketability of the security offered. 


Ask us to send you our list of 
attractive farm mortgage securities. 


O. 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
SECOND AVE., AT 6th ST. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Offices in Principal Cities of Northwest 











each individual’s personal cost | 








Buyers may secure sub- 
stantial profits owing to 
the present low exchange 
rates by 


Investing in 
City of 
Copenhagen 


4% LOAN OF 1901 


Interest and principal 
payable in U.S. dollars at a 
fixed rate of exchange, an- 
nual drawings at par which 
gives a high average yield. 


Ask for circular V-102 


Your inquiry is 
also invited on 


BRITISH FRENCH 
BELGIAN GERMAN 


and other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine St., New York City 


Telephone John 6214 

























number will in all likelihood be merged 
with other units. 

On the basis of past performances, 
there will be a slump in the automobile 
business in the fall. Ordinarily, the 
middle six months of the year are the 
busiest, with the peak between the sec- 
ond and third quarter. In the fourth 
quarter of the year, usually the decline 
in automotive activity is rapid until 
the dullness of the first quarter is repro- 
duced. If the curve which measures 
productive efforts in the great capitals 
of the industry follows the norm for 
the rest of the current year, no unusual 
significance should be associated with 


| the recession. 


FTER conditions have become stab- 
ilized, what will be the new nor- 
mal in the industry? The search for a 
“norm” in commerce is elusive. There 
is no fixed standard, but in a growing 
country like America, except during oc- 
casional spasms of reaction, the trend 
is upward, particularly in a new in- 
dustry such as the automotive. The 
conditions prevailing from the middle 
of 1919 to July, 1920, were exceptional 
because the demand for cars had he- 
come cumulative, representing in addi- 
tion to the current wants unplaced 
orders of previous war years. 

Unable to agree upon a normal for 
the industry, yet needing a foundation 
on which to build their plans, the ac- 
countants of the trade have found 
refuge in the conception of replacement 
business as the basic thing. The men 
who design the cars declare that the life 
of the average automobile is between 
five and six years. Therefore, if the 
species of car owners never turn into 
the “No, thank you, I prefer to walk” 
genus, the business of replacing worn out 
cars with new ones will amount to be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 machines 
annually. At present 9,200,000 passen- 
ger cars and trucks are in use. 

The replacement phase has become 
fundamental, now that the industry is 
getting out of its swaddling clothes. 
But it is useful only as a rough index 
over a period of years, rather than as a 
hard and fast guide as to prospects for 
any one year. In times of recession, 
with diminished employment of labour 
and shrinking profits in the realm of 
give and take, folk are inclined to make 
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old shoes, hats, and even automobiles do 
until better conditions swell the contents 
of their purses. As in all human things, 
there is bound to be a mortality rate 
of automotive possessors, but the ranks 
ought to be kept intact by recruits, as 
the national wealth grows. 

The reaction, from war-time ex. 
travagance, too, is curbing extraya- 
gance in methods, and is driving the 
industry toward simplicity and economy 
of design. Before, the engineer was 
often thwarted in these efforts by the 
sales manager who always wanted new 
devices added to the cars as talking 
points. Now the tendency is to make 
economy of construction the point of 
emphasis in the sales campaign. 

R. E. Gardner, Jr., vice president of 
The Gardner Motor Company, when 
asked what the industry had learned 
from the stoppage of business, replied, 
“In my opinion, the industry has 
learned, in the big slump just experi- 
enced, that primarily the dealer is the 
weakest link in the business and must 
be strengthened; that greater values 
must be given the public; and that cars 
must be built according to what the 
people want to buy rather than what 
the manufacturer wants to sell. Also 
that service is paramount and advertis- 
ing essential.” 


FRESFECTING prices, automobile 
manufacturers have been slow to 
respond to the dictates of a falling price 
level. They long tried to resist the 
trend, and their freedom of action was 
hindered by price guarantees to buyers. 
However, by July 1 virtually all of the 
guarantees will have expired, and the 
artificial barriers to readjustment ef- 
faced. When consumers become assured 
that cars will become no cheaper, they 
will buy with confidence. When the 
farmer, who in the Spring of 1920 
bought one-half of the country’s pro- 
duction, regains his financial standing 
and enters the automobile market again, 
the curve of activity will turn upward, 
The man on the soil has refrained from 
buying thus far this year, and, even if 
all the unfavorable aspects of the situa- 
tion are suppressed, automobile manu- 
facturers will be fortunate indeed if in 
the calendar year 1921 they find a mar- 
ket for 65 per cent of the number of 
cars produced in 1920. 


To Rosemary 
On the Methods by Which She Might Become An Angel 
By Stephen Vincent Benét 


OT where the sober sisters, grave as willows, 
Walk like old twilights by the jasper sea, 
Nor where the plump hunt of cherubs holly-hilloes 
Chasing their ruddy fox, the sun, you'll be! 


Not with the stained-glass prophets, bearded grimly, 
Not with the fledgling saved, meek Wisdom’s lot, 
Kissing a silver book that glimmers dimly, 

For acolytes are mild and you are not. 


They’ll give you a curled tuba, tall as Rumour, 
They'll sit you on a puff of Autumn cloud 
Gilded-fantastic as your scorn and humour, 
And let you blow that tuba much too loud! 


Against the unceasing chant to sinless Zion 
Three impudent seraph notes, three starry coals, 
Sweet as wild grass and happy as a lion 

—And all the saints will throw you aureoles! 
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One hardly likes to risk saying the obvious— 
but you may have noticed how many car own- 
ers measure all tire values by the worth of 


sc U.S. Royal Cords 
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-Wherever the Trail May Lead | 


—over the distant roads or the nearby city anteed nonskid effectiveness of the Vacuum 


streets — safety, service, and distinctive Cup Tread on wet, slippery pavements, that 
appearance are yours with your car makes possible the ever-increasing popular- 
equipped with Vacuum Cup Cord Tires. ity of Vacuum Cup Cord Tires on better- 


It is the upstanding quality, plus the guar- grade cars. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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One thousand dollars underpriced! A bold 
statement, this, yet it is simply the repetition 
of what thousands of Haynes purchasers have 
said of the model 47 Haynes seven-passenger 
touring car. It is an offering that will success- 
fully undergo comparison with car after car 
costing at least a thousand dollars more. 


Look at its full aluminum body—an item of 
excellence more than worth realizing. Note 
the famous and powerful Haynes-built motor. 
Appreciate the advantage of owning a car, 
which is 95% built in the great Haynes factor- 
ies at Kokomo, under the constant supervision 
of the Haynes engineers, who possess the 
accumulated experience of more than a quarter 


of a century. Look at the roomy tonneau— 
the wide, deep-upholstered seats, the thought- 
ful fittings and conveniences. Look at the style 
of the car itself—the sweeping lines and grace- 
ful appearance over all. Then you will under- 
stand why there is and has been such a 
continuing demand for the Haynes—you will 
not wonder at the fact that the Haynes factor- 
ies are now running 133% capacity compared 
with production of previous years. 


With all this increased production it is hard 
for us to keep up with the orders, and we 
urgently recommend that you inspect the 
model 47 Haynes touring car at once and make 
your reservation to be sure of prompt delivery 



















COMFORT 

















Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. 


© 1921, by T. H. A. Co. 


Tue Haynes AuTomosiLe Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
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1893+ THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR: 1921 
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ROLUP SCREENS are made of 
the celebrated MONEL METAL 


which cannot rust or corrode. 








x screen 


Here, at last, is a window screen that doesn’t have 
to be put up every spring only to be taken down 
again in the fall and stored away for the next sea- 
son. Put up like a roller shade, it glides up and 
down with the same ease and smoothness. 


When not in use, the Rolup disappears into its case 
at the top of the window. There it’s safe during 
the winter, for it’s made of the famous Monel 
Metal, which never rusts or corrodes in town, 
country, or by the sea. 


We invite inquiries from 
every home owner who desircs 
to banish his screen troubles. 











, | The Rolup Screen 


t | banishes 


your 


troubles 


A Wire Screen that Rolls up like a Shade 


You can adjust the Rolup easily without cutting or 
marring your windows either inside or outside the 
sash. It covers the entire opening allowing perfect 
ventilation in hot weather. 


The Rolup never bulges or sags. Metal grips, fast- 
ened to the edges of the screen along its entire length, 
glide smoothly in narrow slots attached like weather 
strips to the woodwork, permitting easy adjustment 
of blinds, awnings and casements and makes the 
tending of flower boxes simple and pleasant. 


It costs no more than any good copper screen 


olu 


Factory at Hastings-on-Hudson 


Address 
THE ROLUP SCREEN COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


The Hotel Plaza, New York 
is now being equipped with 
Rolup Screens. 
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SHOPS FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


8 9 | -- 
| Shopping: | 
T A | L 0 R S P P S with Vanity Fair. Study carefully | BRENNIGS Own 


& | its editorial and advertising pages. Usual 


things, made in the unusual way and 
IMPORTERS 
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unusual things, made to be used—these 

you find in Vanity Fair. 

If you don’t see just what you want ask 
us to get it for you. Write to the Vanity | 
Fair Shoppers; ‘19 West 44th Street, New 

York. They'll find it and send it with- 








out charge for the service. | 
a | Pe 
— YOUMANS STRAW HATS ees ale a 


MATERIALS 








Made of Finest 


| 
| 


The most careful Turkish Tobac 
a. Authoritatively urkish Tobacco 

Monogramed and Initialed 
The most distinctive Correct Cigarettes 


Sry LE S 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
EST. 1875 a SPECIALTY. 


a 
$37.00 thousand 
(Minimum order, 500) 
Regular size. $3.50 a hundred as usual 
at leading dealers 


581 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street | A.C. BRENNIG | 


501 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK | 


ANDREW J. CONNICK SON & Co. INC. 
718 FIFTH AVE. Cor. 56th ST. , 
NEW YORK c.2 4%.) 





Sole New York Agents for SCOTT. of Piccadilly 
Authorized -lgents in Principal Cities 
































MM Dungau Pires 


IMPORTING CO. 














6 EAST 45th ST. and SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 
3 ok, us we NEW YORK 
Spalding |] - oem || 
Sport Shoes {||  — 4 ionrine | | Soe 































































P suxrere 4 I] CLOTHES OF PURE 
: panties. 4 ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
For Tennis, L es s CONVENTIONAL TROU- 
Golf, Yachting, ' , SERS OR KNICKERS. 
the Mountains and FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Seashore AND MORE 
: i READY-TO-PUT-ON 
31> oz. Tin, 90c. 8 oz. Tin, $1.75 TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
A. G. SPALDING & Bros. | 
$2 Filth Avenue 211 So. State Street An Exceptionally Cool Smoking Mixture FINCIHLIEY 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle of Medium Strength SWest “46 th. Street 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles NEW YORK 











The Proverbial 
Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 

















The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function | 
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* TOWN and COUNTRY 


TOPCOATS 


Utility and utmost smartness are 
combined in Brill Town and Country 
Topcoats for gentlemen. Year-round 
coats of sun-and-shower herringbones, 
tweeds and coverts. Ideal for motor- 
ing. Priced: $50 upward. 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Broadway at 49th St. 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 


125th St., at 3rd Ave. 44 West 14th St. 
New York City 


in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people | 


IPL : 
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buy, wear, use or admire. 










So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. | 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 


YAY 

















small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
| ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 





| No matter how big or how 
| 
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Vs 














Wh, 


us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 
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Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 











Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 





THE KUPPENHEIMER HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
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Victrola XI, $150 


One of the popular-priced models 


|. oe after year the Victrola continues 

its pre-eminent position in the musical 

world and the group of artists who entrust 

their reputations to it continues to include 

the truly great of each decade. These facts 

must compel your attention and justify your 

choice when you buy Victrola instruments as : 
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A New and Rather Revised “Main Street” 
With The Feeling That The Apology—if any—Should Come from Mr. Lewis 


I 


S the hired hack rattled over the man- 
Aisi of Main Street Carol Kennicott 
tried to realize what was happening 
toher. Was this really the moment to which 
she had looked for five years! Was she at 
last doing this thing she had dreamed of in 
those delicious, drowsy moments, the only 
free ones in her sordid days, while Will 
Kennicott shaved and sung “The Love 
Nest” in the tiny, ice-cold bathroom? Ugh! 
How she hated “The Love Nest”! Not hear- 
ing it was the only thing that reconciled her 
to Will’s shaving only once a week. Was 
she really leaving Gopher Prairie? She 
shuddered. 
II 


The sordidness of it all swept over her. 
They passed a dead cat lying in the gutter. 
There had always been a dead cat in that 
particular gutter since the day Carol Kenni- 
cott had first come, a bride, to Gopher 
Prairie five years before. Was it the same 
cat? Carol had often wondered. She shud- 
dered. 

III 


HEY had some time to wait at the sta- 

tion. Carol sat,on a dirty bench, shud- 
dering as the tip of one trim bronze pump 
contacted the cuspidor beneath with a metallic 
ring. Guy Pollock joined them. Guy Pol- 
lock had adenoids, a lisp, and five gold front 
teeth, but he was far and away the most 
attractive man in Gopher Prairie, and the 
only one who ever read The Atlantic 
Monthly or even partially understood Carol. 
But even he had turned against her at the 
meeting of the play-selecting committee of 
the Gopher Prairie Dram. Ass. Carol shud- 
dered as she thought of it. 


IV 


Shuddering, she left the two men talking 
and expectorating quietly among themselves 
while she tried to weigh herself on the slot 
machine. Penny after penny she dropped 
in with no result. ‘How like my life in 
Gopher Prairie,” she mused bitterly. ‘Al- 
ways I have been putting something in— 
putting something in, and never getting any- 
thing out!” She smiled cynically and 
dropped her last penny in the slot marked 
“Ox Blood Gum.” Nothing happened. 
She shuddered. 


V 


“The train's in, Carrie,” said Will Ken- 
nicott, awkwardly. Of course it was! 
Couldn't she smell it—with its cindery odor 
over-toned by dead bananas; the crumby chil- 
dren whimperingly demanding drinks of 
water, and the unmade berths with their 
two-toned brown-check sodden blankets! 


Yet it was a dear old train, for it was taking 
her away—away from the fly-covered pies 
in Billy’s Lunch—away from the ‘“‘form- 
fitting” clothes in Haydock and Simons 
window—away from Gopher Prairie for two 
years of freedom in Minneapolis! Will 
Kennicott sensed that the song in her heart 
ran “It may be for years but I hope it’s 
forever,” and his eyes blazed suddenly. 
“T’ll give you two years, little woman,” 
he whispered hoarsely, as he kissed her 
roughly, “and then you gotta come back! 
And, by. .! I'll change Gopher 
Prairie so you'll wanta stay!” And he 
squared his virile, he-man jaw. Carol shud- 
dered—but pityingly, this time. 


XL 


T was two years later. Carol Kennicott 

stepped lightly onto the footstool the por- 
ter offered, and thence to the station plat- 
form. She looked anxiously about the 
beautiful station—a replica in miniature of 
the Pennsylvania in New York—for her 
husband. Could that distinguished figure 
in the one-button black morning coat with 
plain edges, cut high in the waist line and 
short in the tails, with a double-breasted 
tan tub waistcoat, be Will Kennicott? Carol 
flung herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Will, darling!” she cried, clinging 
to him. She snuggled against his arm as 
they walked toward the waiting limousine. 
As they rolled up Main Street little ‘‘ohs” 
and “ahs” of joy gurgled from her lips. 

“By the way, dear,” said Kennicott care- 
lessly, “Sam Clark and his wife want us in 
their box for Pelleas and Melisande when 
the Chicago Opera comes next week.” 

Carol smiled happily, and leaned out to 
wave a gay greeting to Guy Pollock. How 
smart dear old Guy looked in his Spittal- 
field silk tie and new porcelain fillings! 

XLI 

Her glance flashed through the revolving 
door of the Minniemashie House to the cool 
interior with its distant glimpse of the Palm 
Room filled with charmingly gowned women 
and distinguished-looking men. 

“The Jolly Seventeen are giving a recep- 
tion for Chesterton this afternoon,” said 
Kennicott, answering her questioning look. 

Howland and Gould’s Grocery. Win- 
dows filled with rare fruits and dainties 
from all corners of the globe. 

The Smoke House. A dignified club, with 
Ezra Stowbody nodding in a big leather 
chair in the window. 

Axel Egges General Store, Billy’s Lunch, 
Sam Clarke’s Hardware Store. An arcade 
of quaint shops copied from the streets of 
Old Chester. 

Chester Dashaway’s House Furnishing 


Emporium. Windows of model rooms with 
Chinese rugs and reproductions of Chippen- 
dale and Heppelwhite. 

The new post-office. 
and Hastings. 

The fountain at the town’s centre. 
signed by Paul Manship. 

The Library. Shelves bulging with the 
best of old and new in Literature. Vida 
Sherwood radiantly presiding over the desk, 
and pointing with pride to her Statistic 
Sheet showing Max Beerbohm’s Seven Men, 
the most popular book of the month. 

All this Carol Kennicott saw with a song 
in her heart, and a little catch in her throat. 


XLII 


Carol Kennicott had been home a week 
before she was able to analyze her new reac- 
tions to the new Gopher Prairie. For a week 
she had gone about as one dazed. She was 
vaguely conscious that her clothes had not 
the cachet of Maud Dyer’s—that the length 
of her skirt, which she had thought daring 
in Minneapolis, was gauche in comparison 
with the Widow Bogart’s, and that she was 
the only woman at the weekly meeting of 
the Jolly Seventeen who did not inhale. She 
tried to enter their conversations with her 
old-time gayety. They were courteous, but 
their talk was all of New York—Rome— 
Paris, London, while hers was of Minneap- 
olis. What had happened? And how? 
She was too proud to ask Will and he had 
not offered to enlighten her. Secretly, she 
was afraid of him. He was so polished, so 
finished! He had grown to look like a 
broker, and his jaws had subtly changed to 
jowls, giving him that distingué, club-win- 
dow appearance that Carol adored in men. 
She began to be jealous of him, and to fear 
he would tire of her. She shuddered. But 
how different it was from her old shudder! 


XLIII 


Suddenly the truth blinded her! She 
was behind Gopher Prairie! And the 
question was—could she catch up? It was 
dear old Mrs. Dr. Westlake who finally 
showed her the way. Juanita Haydock had 
asked her—Carol—if she liked Wells, and 
poor Carol, misunderstanding, said they al- 
ways drank the water straight from the tap. 
It was then Mrs. Dr. Westlake took her 
aside. 


Built by Carrere 
De- 


XLIV 


Three hours later a chastened Carol 
sobbed her heart out on Will Kennicott’s 
open batwing tie. 

‘“‘“And—and she said you did it all,” she 
finished, as he comforted her. ‘She said 
Gopher Prairie owed everything to you, for 
you were the one in the first place who made 
them all read VANITY FAIR.” K. D. 
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How the Characters of a Novel, as yet Unwritten, Came Into Being 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of “Linda Condon” 


ONFUSED by illness and the strangeness 
C of a place more secretive than any I had 

before encountered, I still found my way 
directly, hardly more than an hour after ar- 
rival, to that particular inaccessible garden; 
and when I was leaving, and Aiken was, in 
the sense of a not inconsiderable understand- 
ing, mine, I returned to the hedged quiet which 
held supremely the magic of its beauty. When 
I first wandered into the stillness, and sat on 
the long steps before the locked door, the blank 
windows, the camellia japonicas were in bloom, 
smooth and perfect and scarlet, on their glossy 
green-black bushes. The camellias were full; 
but the wistaria across the porches on either 
side of the portico was no more than a blur 
of the most tenuous foliage. And when, no 
longer confused, I rested for the last time on 
the steps, gazing about with a sense of fa- 
miliarity that was almost possession, the ca- 
mellias were dead, not merely faded but dead 
on their stems, the wistaria was drooping with 
long white blossoms. 

So much had happened in that comparatively 
short passage of weeks. The garden, the place, 
had shifted from flowering season to season. 
The sole negro in charge of so much, in a voice 
made reflective by solitude, drew my attention 
to these changes, and told me that the flower 
oi the peach, the flowering apricots, would be 
soon out. The former was nothing more than 
Its hame, it bore no peaches, just a delicate 
momentary spread of colour like the opening 
and closing of a lovely fan. The mocking- 
birds had been miraculous from the first, but 
now, later, there were brown thrushes, not so 
various in song but no less sweet; and winged 
flashes of vermilion and blue and gold. The 
plan of the garden was perfect for birds and 
flowers—at once formal and a little escaping 
from a rigourous restraint. 

The house was large, almost monumental, 
and white, with great columns across its face, 
nsing sheer on the shallow portico; and the 
Porches on either hand, the enclosures of glass, 
the wistaria and very dark close ivy, saved it 
from a too uncompromising squareness. There 
was rather more acreage on the left than on its 
right, a very wide expanse filled with high 
long-leaved pine trees; they were not close to- 
gether, but very regular, as much alike as pos- 
sible; and they undoubtedly gave the place 
its aspect of dignified remoteness; yes, they 
screened the impetuous yellow sun, they sub- 
dued, made more serious, the flooding day. 


The result was that, once past the hedge, walk- 
ing over the paths brown with pine needles, the 
garden owned its own atmosphere, an au- 
thentic individuality; it was different from the 
other surrounding places in exactly the man- 
ner that a rare personage is different from the 
common majority. 

It was, however, some time before I recog- 
nized the many and varied elements which, 
blending, gave it its singular richness: there 
were, for example, the periwinkles on the slope 
before the house, under the canopy of the pines. 
No sky could have been bluer than that gentle 
bank; no blue could have been, at once, more 
bright and tender. The spread periwinkles, in 
a perpetually faint sombreness of shadow, 
seemed to have a radiance of colour that was 
a veritable azureness of light. Their slope 
fell away from the circular formal garden be- 
fore the portico, about which the drive turned; 
it was enclosed in a tall hedge, with an open- 
ing under a clipped arch flanked within by 
two trunks draped with ivy, and few flowers 
broke the special greenness. There were, 
again, pines, bushes with unfamiliar lacy or 
threatening foliage and a wide plant with a 
very pallid lavender berry. Here was a silence 
within silence, the center of the seclusion. 


N the left the pines reached to the far 

boundary, but on the right there was a 
complication of forms, a mingling of the camel- 
lia bushes, small trees with a timid dry-look- 
ing coral blooming, glimpses of other plots to- 
ward the back, a tennis court completely shut 
in high wire gilded by small yellow roses, and 
an expanse all carpeted in the dead brown 
needles of smaller pine trees. There were no 
other plants here; and no birds except whip- 
poor-wills, apparently re-created at every dusk, 
seemed at home. No footfalls, either, were 
audible; a palpable melancholy pervaded the 
silenced air and the deadened ground. 

But back of the tennis court, and toward the 
house, the brilliant rectangle of the nandinia, 
so unexpected behind a sombre leafy wall, was 
amazing: it was a low flaming sheet of crimson 
berries, with a path all around and, in the 
middle, a clump of cedar. Such a mass of 
clear brilliance, such a vivid lifted tone, was 
like a shout, a sudden exciting presence, behind 
the hedges. Once outside it was completely 
hidden, and the temptation to return again and 
again was irresistible, the breathlessness of 
the discovery undiminished. It was, of all 


places, the place to walk reflectively, happily, 
at peace. The nandinia had a curious, assuag- 
ing exotic quality—had it come from China 
or Japan?—and the thoughts it induced were 
free from immediate and material pressures. 

Further on, behind the house, the tall camel- 
lias thrust their stiff, glossy shoulders across 
the narrow paths; and from a plant with a 
multitude of small thick-leaved flowers rose a 
scent positive and drugging—the slow heavy 
perfume of a banana shrub. If the nandinia 
stirred the mind with fancies, this stilled, made 
slumberous, every faculty. It was difficult to 
throw off; and only around the corner of a 
tall wooden fence, hiding the kitchen entrance, 
beyond the transparent greenery of a thicket 
of bamboo, was the influence of the banana 
shrub lost. 

The bamboo, utterly young, graceful in its 
sensitive poise, was delightful; its green was 
different from all others; and, like the nan- 
dinia, it bore the charm of the East, the power 
here, in Aiken, to create an endless voyaging 
imagery. The Spanish bayonet, too, high 
against the high fence, bore the illusion of the 
trepics: its brutal sword-like blades, blades 
rather than leaves, were held in a hundred 
angles of stiff murderous defense. But, back 
once more, toward the front, all sense of the 
East was lost in the dogwood and had come 
into flower since my advent. It had been pres- 
ent all the while, under the towering pines; 
yet I hadn’t noticed the slender low trees until 
—in a moment—the white curtain was flung 
across the sparse grass. There, scarcely ten 
feet up on the other blue-bronze trunks, un- 
broken across the width of the wooded lawn, 
it was suspended, motionless, immaculate, like 
a snowstorm that had been held on a single 
plane, level with the ground, and crisply 
unmelting. 

High above, the pines merged greenly into 
the twilight; the earth, except for the peri- 
winkles, was never free from shadow; but be- 
tween, with no visible connection above nor 
below, the white dogwood vibrated with a 
purity infinitely higher than silver. That, 
after all, held a greater magic than the close 
of nandinia, the dipping bamboo and outthrust 
Spanish bayonet, for the reason that it, the 
dogwood under the pines, was not an exotic— 
it was at home, in its own native soil. Its 
whiteness, at that moment, was spreading 
through the woods, above the banks, through 
incalculable hundreds of miles; its purity here 
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was unconquerable, invincible. And, on the 
steps deserted except for myself, the wavering 
smoke of a cigaret soon lost against a mas- 
sively lifted pillar, the prodigal whiteness of 
the dogwood, only clearer at the end of day, 
filled me with the desire to capture it in words, 
to preserve it on a plane of perfect lucidity 
‘ between the earth and the sky. 


HAT, in connection with the writing of 

a book, a novel, I meant was, that I'd 
like to discover a story that held its sweep 
firmly between the vague upper spaces and the 
solid dreariness of mere earthly fact; I’d like 
to find a character preserving his, no—her 
singleness of being through tall and shadowy 
mysteries. And, in place of myself on the 
steps, I saw with no conscious effort a girl of 
perhaps sixteen sitting very quietly with her 
serious gaze intent on the circled greenery 
before her. She was, decidedly, 


turned practically all his thoughts in upon 
himself; what mostly he gave Lucia was an 
admiration forced upon him by her own reso- 
lute being; she was, it dawned upon me, ut- 
terly his child; and because of that clashes, 
the striking of metal on metal, were inevitable. 
In these there was never any compromise, 
hardly ever any result at all; but when a con- 
clusion was reached, a temporary bending, it 
was not in the girl but in the man. At times 
her ruthlessness, the clarity of her mind, in 
such a charming and young shell, appalled and 
vanquished him. 

The story, then, had the appearance of being 
concerned with one of those collisions, a war 
of father and daughter, in the gardens of 
nandinia and camellias, among the pines and 
dogwood; that was my first impression; but, 
immediately after, I grasped the cause of 
Lucia’s present isolation, why she had been 
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from the fact that the younger man, the lover, 
had—brought up against the inevitable— 
escaped her. Another rich man, of course, of 
very differing characteristics: not an idler, cer- 
tainly—he’d have a vigorous grasp of reality, 
a logical brain that had easily conquered the 
difficulties of school and university, and an 
ambition wider than New York, an imagina- 
tion with a national scope. Against this, there 
could be no doubt, he drank heavily at unpre- 
dictable times: he drank for three, four, weeks 
on end, and then stopped absolutely, And, 
while he was drinking, he travelled extra- 
ordinary distances and to strange places, 
This, after Lucia’s father and her step- 
mother reached Aiken, would bring him there, 
sullen, half-dazed and brutally, dangerously, 
erratic. The rest, the drama, was easy: he 
would be tremendously engaged by Lucia, 
Lucia bound to him—yes, at sixteen—and the 


to account for her rage. 





fine-looking, with a rather long 
delicately coloured face, eyes grey- 
er than blue, against a curtain of 
hair gold in some lights and sil- 
very in others. An unusual flood 
of hair, so cool as to seem frosted, 
yet, for all its mass, obviously 
light, silken, in texture. 

She sat so calmly, she was so 
self-contained, that that, in itself, 
was notable; and I realized at | 
once that it came not only from 
what was called breeding but from | 
the presence, the power, of very | 
large sums of money. People, 
even the extremely young, born to | 
the possession of great fortunes, 
had just the assurance, the innate 
arrogance, of the girl clearer to | 
my perception than any actuality 
before me. They were, for one | 
thing, practically safe against all | 
the minor but destructive terrors; 
and with a word, a gesture of the | 
hand, they could lift insuperable 
burdens from the lives of others. 
Their power was extremely real, 
tangible, and it could not but 
communicate an air of superi- 
ority, not absolute in humanity, 
an ironic detachment, the result 
of what from the beginning they 
were required to see. 

This much, then, was evident, 
the richness; and I had a further 
conviction that the girl—for the 
time I thought of her as Lucia— 
was both lonely and alone. The 
house, though, was open, the win- 
dows up, and a blur of artificial 
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An interesting example of anonymous art, this nude in wooden inlay is 
the work of an unknown Bulgarian peasant. 
different woods, each of which has not only been carefully chosen for colour 
and cut to the desired line, but the grain has been so considered as to give 
both texture and modelling. The robe which trails from the table is made, 
each fold of a different cut, from a heavily-grained, chestnut-coloured wood. 
The modelling of the figure, even the flow of the clouds, has been secured 
by adroit manipulation of the natural shading of an appropriate wood 


It is fashioned of some fifty 


There was a necessity, though, 
to see her; and she revealed her- 
self to me as a woman of thirty- 
eight, with a body of really im- 
pressive beauty, a beauty, as well, 
of face, with short dark hair 
folded, in the evening, in bands 
of brocade, and a voice like ice- 
water poured from a white pitch- 
er. With her secure I lost sight 
of the principal figures of the 
story in a realization of the back- 
ground on which it would be 
played. Behind the house lay the 
reach of the Palmetto Golf Club, 
cut through the blue haze of pines, 
on a hill the low club-house was 
hung with wistaria, purple and 
not white, and before it, and 
streaming over the course, were 
the most picturesque women in 
the world, with their faces hidden, 
swathed, in veils. Ambling over 
the soundless roads of sand were 
the buggies with men in rough 
knickerbockers, women in Chi- 
nese cloaks or the severe browns 
and materials of sport dress, and 
behind, with dangling legs, the 
buggy-boys. In the evening, go- 
ing late to dinner, the lanterns 


stepmother . . . but why bother 


tion on the earth. 

Nothing better could have been 
imagined for my purpose. There 
was, as well, the club where live 
pigeons were shot; and where, 
through one hot noon, the orna- 
mental women, taking the place 








light already in the hall. Ser- 
vants were present—I saw a tall 
young footman in a yellow waistcoat with the 
smooth sentimental face of an actor; but, ex- 
cept for Lucia, the family had not arrived at 
Aiken. They were, of course, coming; then it 
was necessary to pause and consider the rea- 
son, the reasons, for Lucia’s being there: 
Her motker, certainly, was dead; the base 
of the situation lay in her father; and he was 
a very strong man, a force in the inner circle 
around which—largely in ignorance—the outer 
immense affair revolved. A man, now, of 
sixty, not particularly striking in appearance, 
medium tall, spare, with a long spare face, and 
such eyes as Lucia’s. He had a short harsh 
moustache; and his appropriate clothes spoke 
of his tailor and valet rather than of any in- 
terest or attention he paid them. He was not 
a loving father, the degree of his success had 


sent to Aiken ahead, as it were, of events. Her 
father, at sixty and odd, was marrying again, 
and he had no wish for Lucia’s presence and 
comments until that event was safely over. The 
point, at this, instantly shifted from the man 
and the girl to the girl and the woman: that 
was the story, that was the clash, far more 
ringing and bitcer than the other. The wife, 
too, would be strong, remorseless, but what 
would it avail her? 


HE cause for their struggle, while it might 

well begin in an instinctive shared dislike, 
would have to have a wider and more dramatic 
base, and this inescapably dragged in another 
man—a man who had loved the wife, whom 
the wife had loved, before her present mar- 
riage. That, I thought, had largely come about 


of men, had shot without too 
great a carnage the light guns of 
famous English smiths. One pigeon, wounded, 
its legs in shreds, had circled back into the 
porch and dropped a seal of bright blood ona 
seated woman’s linen. It wasn’t difficult to 
see Lucia there! The whole thing, except for 
details no more than mechanical, and the art 
to be vainly desired in its perfection, had 
flowed out of that preliminary vision of Lucia 
gazing with a restrained questioning at the 
darkening garden—a clear-cut figure 10 
which involuntarily I reached out a hand. 
She was there, but not to be touched; as 
white as the dogwood among the sombre 
trees, as fine a flower, she was still no more 
than a dream, for pleasure, reward, and ulti- 


mate despair, since to have seen her was not 


a security for my ability to possess her even 
in part. 


cast a warm progressing illumina- | 
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THE TOURNAMENT 


Tournaments were already little more 
than pictorial spectacles of a pleasant 
antiquarianism by the time Henry VIII 
reached the throne. However, this 
joust has a dramatic import in “Decep- 
tion,” one of the combatants being the 
favoured knight of the queen whom 
Henry has had matched against the 
most skillful horseman in England. 
Ernest Lubitsch, the director, was also 
responsible for ‘‘Passion’’—the recently 
released Du Barry film 


THE WEDDING BANQUET 
Little is left to be desired in the accuracy of historical detail or the 
Opulence of presentation. Our quarrel is rather that the story is 
unnecessarily sentimentalized; that the court is strangely without 
courtliness, even for the somewhat rugged period of the Tudors 
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ashy nd 9 
Deception 
With Henry VIII as a More Than Usually Merry Monarch in a Cinema Pageant of Tudor England 


ven 





HENRY VIII 


Emil Jannings as the King of England, 
closeted with an accommodating prel- 
ate. Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld, director of 
the Rivoli Theatre, deserves the utmost 
credit for the way in which the orig- 
inal performance in New York was put 
on. Not only by reason of the re- 
strained and fitting decorations of the 
theatre, but, more especially, for his 
use of Tudor airs and music of the 
succeeding century for the orchestral 
accompaniment to the picture 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 
Anne Boleyn is played by Henny Porten, an actress of considerable 
renown in Europe. The historical Anne Boleyn was a lively and ambi- 
tious damsel with very few scruples where her desires were concerned, 
In “Deception” she is a woman more deceived than deceptive 


the Romance of Anne Boleyn 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


OLIVE TELL 


It is considered un- 
ethical to tell any- 
thing about a mystery 
play, but for any 
heroine to be mur- 
dered in the second 
act is too rare a hap- 
pening to pass over. 
“Nemesis” has some 
excellent melodra- 
matic scenes in spite 
of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’ recent con- 
version to Freud 


VIOLET KEMBLE COOPER 
The  great-great-granddaughter of 
John Philip Kemble, who carried 
off a great part of the honors as 
the decadent duchess of “Clair de 
Lune”. Miss Cooper was dressed 
from a design by Helen Dryden, 
whose fantastic reconstruction of 
XVIIIth Century costumes were 

a constant delight to the eye 


VANITY FAIR 















EDNA HIBBARD 
Since playing the an- 
noying ingenue of 
“The Bad Man” Miss 
Hibbard has been 
starred out of town 
in “‘The Poppy God”, 
a Chinese play which 
is to be shown in 
New York in the au- 
tumn. It is promised 
that this play will 
have more of China 
and less of Vantine 

than usual 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Looking Before and After 


The Newest Plays Leave the Spectator Pining for What is Not 


EDWARD THAYER MONHOS 
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“Liliom,” the Roughneck, and Drama Less Refined 


With the Suggestion that, if Anybody Dramatizes Ellis Island, Only English Need be Used 


suggestion that there should be devised 

for dramatic purposes a new language 
to be known as dialect. It would serve, he 
suggested, for the peasants and commoners in 
any of his mythical kingdoms, for Whitechapel 
folk, lov comedy Irishmen, Scotch ballads, 
French waiters, scenes in Chinatown and the 
ghetto, and in fact wherever there seemed to 
be any reason why the characters should speak 
with some particular tang of their own. Such 
a plan would do much to simplify the work 
of actors and also of critics. For instance, 
as a violent convert to the charms of Franz 
Molnar’s Liliom I would like to say some- 
thing in rebuttal of the one complaint which 
has been recorded against it. I see by the 
papers that Eva Le Gallienne who plays the 
part of a Magyar servant girl does not use an 
authentic accent. Unfortunately, I have not 
the slightest idea of what a Magyar accent 
ought to be like, particularly after it has been 
translated into English. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Le Gallienne plays 
without accent of any sort and leaves it up to 
the audience to supply the dialect mentally. 
This seems to be a good scheme. Since Miss 
Le Gallienne supplies a diction so good that 
itis possible to hear every word she speaks, 
except in the prayer scene where she purposely 
mumbles, it seems little enough to ask that 
the audience for its part should supply the 
begorras, or the cheerios, or the lawdy-lawdys, 
or whatever particular accent seems to them to 
fit the rdle. 

Dudley Digges for his part plays the high- 
wayman of Central Europe in straight cockney, 
and plays it exceedingly well, while Schild- 
kraut has just the slightest trace of German 
accent. This may seem a confusing combina- 
tion, but I must confess that, until the ques- 
tion was introduced by reviewers more sharp- 
eared than myself, I noted none of these fac- 
tors. For me the spell of Liliom proved so 
strong that it might have been played in pidgin 
English without distracting attention. 


re DUNSANY once made the excellent 


The Uses of Fantasy 


MoLxar's play is not only among the 
most engrossing of the season, but it 
serves to prove, if indeed it needs any proving, 
that no technical rule of play writing can 
stand up against any one who brings a vital 
notion to the playhouse. It has generally been 
understood and preached by the students of 
craftsmanship that the author who wished to 
develop a fantastic theme must begin early in 
the evening to establish his atmosphere. Sev- 
tnty-nine per cent of any audience which goes 
fo see a play by Barrie is drawn by the fact 
that it thinks he “is just so whimsical, my 
dear, I love him”, and yet he thought it wise 
to help out the mood of Mary Rose by herding 
Soprano singers under the stage and touching 
them off whenever supernatural things were 
about to happen. Molnar’s scheme has been 
bolder and simpler. He begins with an almost 
Wholly naturalistic story of underworld life. 
Julie, the little servant girl, runs away with 
iliom, the roughneck bouncer of the merry- 
6-round. They live together and he loafs and 
beats her. Still he is overjoyed to hear that 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





MAURICE GOLOBERG 


WALTER HAMPDEN 


As Macbeth, the insomniac King of Scotland, 
in the justly famous tragedy originally writ- 
ten by William Shakespeare circa 1607, and 
rewritten for every performance since. Of 
the three Macbeths of the New York season, 
Mr. Hampden has emerged with the laurels 


she is going to have a baby, and to lay up 
money against the event he joins a criminal 
friend in an attempt to hold up the paymaster 
of a factory. The police rush in and Liliom, 
trapped, kills himself. 

Up to this point Gorky might have written 
most of the play, though to be sure he would 
have ironed out a good many sentimental 
touches which Molnar permits himself. In the 
main, however, it is as I have said, realistic. 
If the final curtain came down upon the death 
of Liliom, the play would have been hailed as 
an interesting but sordid story of the under- 
world. Molnar has other interests. The 
realistic treatment does not solve all his prob- 
lems. Particularly he rebels against the dra- 
matic convention that anything is actually 
settled by having the leading character kill 
himself. This he feels is begging the question. 
He wants to go on with the story and so he 
does by sending Liliom to Heaven for trial. 
Then he brings him back to earth again. 
Molnar feels that he has to get behind and 
beyond anything so stark and inarticulate as 
death to find out and to show the true inward- 
ness of Liliom. We do not know the man 
fully until he has spent fifteen years in the 
plane of cleansing fire and come back to earth 
for a single day to see his wife and child. He 
comes back under the express advice of the 
Chief Magistrate to do one kind deed before 
he returns to court again. Fifteen years of 
fire have not been enough to make Liliom, the 
roughneck, pliable in the ways of virtue. 
Being good embarasses him frightfully. To 
be sure, he has stolen and brought down from 
Heaven a star for his child, but he makes his 


proffer so awkwardly that she refuses and he 
slaps her hard upon the wrist in sudden irrita- 
tion. He has never had any inhibitions about 
anger. And yet the child does not feel the 
blow and wonders. It is then that Julie under- 
stands and we, too, in the audience. 

‘How can any one hit you hard like that 
and not hurt you? Is it possible?” asks the 
child. 

“It is possible, my child,’ answers Julie, 
“that some one might strike you, and even 
beat you, and beat you, and beat you, and not 
hurt you at all.” 

We know then what was in the heart of 
Liliom all the time no matter how badly he 
may have translated it into words and even 
deeds. 

Eva Le Gallienne, for all the fact she may 
be a shade too finicky in speech, seems to me 
ideal as Julie. Hers is not a very long part; 
she has a great deal of standing about to do 
and of listening and in all such service she is 
gorgeously eloquent. Indeed the pictorial ap- 
peal of Liliom is continuously engrossing. 
The settings mark the best work of Lee 
Simonson who has managed to be ingenious 
without ever once sacrificing beauty. Nor does 
he descend at all to prettiness. One never 
feels that a strong breeze would set all the 
colors to tumbling and rock the great railroad 
embankment. These pictures enfolded before 
us in Liliom are all living and deep-rooted 
things. 

Joseph Schildkraut as Liliom is just a little 
too ingenious. He creates the impression of 
being over rich in accomplishments. Now and 
again they seem to stand like hurdles in the 
path of sincerity. Just after the first per- 
formance of Pagans a reviewer rebuked the 
critics of New York for not appreciating Schild- 
kraut. He pointed out that the young conti- 
nental actor had played no less than one thou- 
sand roéles. It shows in Liliom. Mr. Schild- 
kraut is never quite content to play just one 
role. He does too many things. Most .of 
them are excellent and his performance ought 
to be set dewn as interesting and arresting. 
Few, if any, of our actors could better it, but 
it is not quite vital, certainly not as vital as 
the play itself. 


The Conventions of Speech 


OLNAR has told the story of a man who 

could not quite reveal the extent of his 
love, while Porto-Riche in The Tyranny of 
Love concerned himself with a woman whose 
difficulty lay in the fact that she just couldn’t 
conceal the breadth and depth of her affection. 
Her husband, a scientist, found it wearing. 
Just when he was quite intent on discovering 
some new serum his wife would turn up want- 
ing to be kissed. When this familiar French 
comedy of thirty years ago was first seen in 
New York in English, at a series of special 
matinées, it was found to have been adapted 
a little by Henry Baron. The adaptation con- 
sisted chiefly in putting in “New York” 
wherever the line read “Paris” or “Denver” 
in place of ‘‘Rome”. Now it has gone back to 
its French locale again, although the doctor 
still speaks of being ‘‘out of luck.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE TELEPHONE IS WOMAN’S 
BEST FRIEND 


Among modern inventions the telephone 
undoubtedly deserves the title of “hu- 
manity’s greatest benefactor.” To all of 
us a telephone has often made the differ- 
ence between life and death. For in- 
stance, Geraldine, above, steps from her 
bed and speaks. “Oh, Freddie, have you 
been waiting Jong? I started hours ago 
but had a terrible accident. No, nobody 
hurt. I’m just getting into a taxi now” 


THE TELEPHONE IS ESSEN- 
TIAL TO MODERN BUSINESS 
Business success is more dependent 
on the telephone than on any other 
single factor, Mr. Orville Pettigrew 
believes. “Hello—Mrs. Pettigrew? 
This is Mr. Pettigrew’s secretary 
speaking. He will be in confer- 
ence until midnight and asked me | 
to tell you not to wait up for him” same jee W 


Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE TELEPHONE MAKES CLUB 
LIFE MORE ENJOYABLE 
And at the club, too, many a crisis has 
been avoided by the use of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s great invention. Monte, 
above, having become quite unexpectedly 
boiled, speaks, ‘Gwen dear. I’m awfully 
‘sorry. You see, a big deal has just come 
up and I can’t take you to that musical. 
I know. dear, but you see, a big deal—no 
dear, honest, not a drop!” 


THE TELEPHONE IS POPULAR 
WITH SPORT LOVERS 


And finally, in hours of sport and relaxa- 
tion, the telephone plays an increasingly 
important part. Mr. Murray Smith, of 
Smith, Pecksniff and Gatch, is three down 
on the first eighteen, so he telephones, 
“No, dear—you go ahead and sit down 
without me. I'll snatch a bite here at the 
office. Sorry dear—won’t happen again” 
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How Did People Ever Exist Without Telephones? 


Intimate Views of the World’s Greatest Invention As Used By Some of the World's Greatest Inventors 
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THE STAG LINE 


A group of stags about to render a 

judicial decision on the unhappy 

débutante who is being put through 

the paces before them by one of 
the clan 


Ella Among the Stags-at-Eve. 


Featuring Ella, a Sweet Girl; and Larry, a Betrayed Stag—A Play with an Unusually Happy Ending 


S the lights in the theatre are darkened, a 

jazz clarinet behind the unraised curtain 
begins softly the wild rhythm of a “‘Streets of 
Cairo” refrain, accompanied by a steady mono- 
tone on a tom-tom. After a few measures a 
piano joins in—then three banjo-mandolins, a 
saxophone and a trombone. 

Above this increasingly delirious orchestra- 
tion are heard men’s voices, women’s laughter, 
the scraping of dancing feet. A faint odor of 
djer kiss seeps through the curtain. 

As the music swells hysterically into a series 
of demoniacal minor chords, ending in a fren- 
zied clashing of the cymbals, the curtain rises, 
disclosing a corner of the ball-room at the Ritz, 
and, extending across the stage, is The Stag 
Line. 

The Stags’ faces are grave and serious. In- 
delibly stamped on their features is the sense of 
the heavy responsibility which is theirs. As 
human beings they were undoubtedly capable 
of laughter and love, but as Stags they have 
become part of a great judicial machine—in- 
struments of some divine plan for the natural 
selection of débutantes. When merely men, 
they were sometimes moved by emotions; as 
Stags they have risen above that and their only 
passion is unselfish service to their class. The 
strength of the Stags depends upon their united 
loyalty to each other. Woe to the traitor! 

Never, since the days when a vestal virgin 
in the amphitheatre at Rome could save or de- 
stroy a gladiator by a movement of her thumb, 
has such power over life or death been given to 
humans as is now possessed by a Stag. With 
a smile and a complimentary remark to his 
fellow judges he can lift a débutante to dizzy 
heights of Social Success; with a frown and a 
shake of the head he can banish her to a girls’ 
college, or a conservatory of music. 

_ During the entire play this weighty air of 
judicial dignity on the faces of the Stags does 
not change—partly because of the grave charac- 
ler of the trust which rests upon them, partly 
because all have been cleverly painted on the 
back drop. 

_ At the rising of the curtain two live Stags 
join the line. 

The first of these is Larry, a veteran, with 
five Stag service chevrons on the left sleeve of 
his dinner coat and three wound stripes on 
the right. By sheer bravery, Larry has risen in 
three years from apprenticeship to the rank 
of a full Stag. 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


With him is Gil, also a full Stag (very), 
with a decoration in his buttonhole signifying 
that he has brought down eighteen enemy 
débutantes. 


ARRY: I would, Gil—only I really must 
dance with the hostess. Sorry. 
Git: Oh, come on, Larry—honest, 
I'll cut right back in on you. 

Larry: Yeh—you told me that once before 
this evening—and I danced for an hour with 
that deep-faced mashie from East Orange. 

Gm: Oh, I know, Larry—I was awful 
sorry about that—I got stuck myself. 

Larry: Yeh? Well, I’ve done my boy 
scout’s daily deed of kindness for this evening. 
Why don’t you get some of her relations to cut 
in—make it a question of family loyalty? 

Git: Oh, I tried that—please, Larry—I 
promised Shepard I’d get someone to relieve 
him right away. He’s been stuck with her since 
the dance began. Honest, Larry—she’s a fine 
girl—just your kind—you’d like her. 

Larry: Nodoubt. Probably awfully good 
to her dear old mother—popular with the girls 
at college—not a prayer, Gil. Sorry. 

Gr: Listen, Larry—I’ll let you take my 
flask if you’ll just cut in until I can get some- 


body else. I’ve got Scotch in it. 

Larry: Scotch? No kidding? 

Git: Honest. Haig and Haig. Pinch 
bottle. 

Larry: Where is this girl? 

Git: (pointing left) Here she comes now 


—with Shepard. Pink dress. 

Larry: (looking) Oh, my GOSH. 

Git: Haig and Haig, old man—think. 

Larry: (after a struggle) —No—Gil—I 
can’t—do it. It’s—too much. Poor—poor 
Shepard. (He sobs.) 

Git: (also bursting into tears) All right 
—old man. I know just how you feel. I 
shouldn’t—have tempted you. 

They turn away to hide their grief at the 
sight of the suffering of their fellow Stag. 

Enter Shepard with @low moan and a white, 
set face. He is toddling against Ella, a for- 
midable opponent. Ella is a tall girl with a 
sweet face and nice regular teeth. 

As Shepard sees Gil and Larry with their 
backs toward him his face lights up with the 
inspiration of a terrible resolve. Goaded to 
desperation, he forgets his loyalty as a Stag, 
and in the hour of trial betrays his fellow 


clansmen. Human —alas— all too human! 

With fiendish cunning he pushes Ella back- 
ward until she bumps into the unsuspecting Gil. 

SHEPARD: Oh—how too bad—some one is 
cutting in on us. I enjoyed that dance a lot, 
Miss Pinkwood. Goodbye. 

Exit Shepard, hastily, left. ; 

But the tribe of Judas is legion. Gil also, 
when face to face with grim torture, thinks 
only of his own selfish ends and proves false 
to the Stags. He clutches the fleeing Larry by 
the arm. ; 

Git: Er—Miss Pinkwood—this is Larry 
Mudge—we have been looking all over for 
you—Larry wants to cut in. Miss Pinkwood— 
Mr. Mudge. 

Exit Gil, rattling his handful of silver. 

Etta: Oh—how perfectly fascinating. I’ve 
heard so much about you, Mr. Mudge. I’ve 
always wanted to meet a Yale football captain. 
I think football is perfectly fascinating—do 
tell me how it feels to be a football hero. 

The stands are hushed as the two teams 
take their places. Ella has won the toss and 
chosen to defend the South goal, with a strong 
breeze at her back. Larry is to receive the 
kick-off. He receives it. 

Etta: Oh, I’m sorry—I must have started 
on the wrong foot. 

Larry: Not at all—my fault, really. 

A few minutes of intensive scrimmage. 
Larry is thrown for a 12-yard loss. 

Etta: Oh, I’m so sorry—I thought you 
were going to reverse. 


Larry: Not at all—my fault, really. 

ELLA: Don’t you just love the toddle, Mr. 
Mudge? : 

Larry: Not all—my fault, really. 


Time out for Mudge. Ella’s ball, on downs. 

Etta: Do you know, I could tell you were 
a Yale man by the way you dance. 

An attempted forward pass by Ella is 
grounded. 

Ei.ta: Oh, I’m so sorry—I don’t seem to 
get that step. Isn’t the music perfectly fas- 
cinating ? 

To encourage her team, Ella sings loudly in 
Larry’s ear. His eyes close in silent prayer. 
Hold ’em, Mudge! 

The curtain is now lowered to denote the 
passing of an hour. As it rises again the game 
is well on in the last period. Larry is holding 
on with sheer bulldog grit. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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© 4. K. HACKETT 


James K. Hackett a Twice Crowned Macbeth 


Since His London Success Mr. Hackett Has Been Invited to Play in Paris by The Minister of Fine Arts 
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Queen Victoria as a Personality 
In His New Biography, Mr. Lytton Strachey Fills in the Legendary Void with a Human Figure 


HEN the American edition of Mr. 
W ise Strachey’s Queen Victoria ap- 

pears fifty reviewers are going to call 
it a marvelously brilliant biography. Adjec- 
tives appropriate to Mr. Strachey were dis- 
tributed to reviewers by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Reviewers’ Federation 
at the last annual meeting of that body at 
Atlantic City. They will be applied to Queen 
Victoria just as they were to Eminent Vic- 
forians, aS soon as it was known from the 
British union delegates that in London that 
volume was considered “masterly, subtle, bril- 
liant, witty, cynical, felicitous, iconoclastic, 
finished, delicate, vivid, and nevertheless writ- 
ten with a perfectly serious and critical inten- 
tin”. And no free-minded man is going to 
find these qualities in it any more than he did 
in Eminent Victorians. 

Eminent Victorians was not from the point 
of view of any man who is free to read as 
little as he likes, “cynical”, or “‘iconoclastic’’, 
or especially “witty” or “brilliant”. It was 
merely real biography as distinguished from 
the raw material of biography on the one hand 
and from tombstone epigraphy on the other. 
The lack of real biography in the last twenty 
years is far more astonishing than the final 
appearance of this actual specimen. That 
sketch of Thomas Arnold, for example, in 
Eminent Victorians, was by the law of literary 
probabilities more than a generation overdue 
and somebody ought to have discovered long 
ago that Florence Nightingale had a char- 
acter. The excited comments on Eminent 
Victorians are incomprehensible in any long 
view of the art of biography. It was as if 
people should rush about saying that they had 
just seen a portrait that really looked like a 
man. Constrained reading of things like 
Morley’s Gladstone and Dowden’s Browning 
probably accounts for it. Some writers could 
not believe that Mr. Strachey had really writ- 
ten biography, simply because they did not 
feel the customary fatigue. 


The Classic Tradition 


R. STRACHEY’S Queen Victoria, like 
each of his four sketches in the earlier 
book, is in the classic tradition and entirely 
calm, well-balanced, and humane. Whatever 
revolution it may imply in the art of biography 
was well under way before the time of Xeno- 
phon. And as to any revolution in our 
thoughts about the personality of the Queen he 
certainly has not wrought one—not at least 
for Americans—for no reader of the Diary 
could ever have any thoughts about the per- 
sonality of the Queen. No adult mind could 
keep from sliding off the personality of the 
Queen if it had any place to slide to. There 
was indeed no personality. It was something 
out of the “Franconia Stories” or a little ‘‘cake 
of custom” functioning. Only one aspect of 
the Queen was present to our minds, and it is 
Presented in Mr. Strachey’s book rather 
briefly— 
“The middle classes firm in the triple brass 
of their respectability, rejoiced over the most 
tespectable of Queens. They almost claimed 
er, indeed, as one of themselves.” 
This aspect naturally left everybody feeling 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


rather listless, and if any curiosity lingered, it 
was soon killed by a few more leaves from 
the Diary, which completed the mental picture 
of the most uninteresting woman in the world. 
Misconceptions of the Queen’s personality 
were not formed because people lacked the ani- 
mation to form any conception whatever. 

Now in this void Mr. Strachey has filled out 
a human figure, and it is possible to read 
about the Queen without feeling as if you were 
merely listening to ‘Home, Sweet Home”. She 
was not always all composed of the goodness 
of the middle class. At the age of five, at 
any rate, she was downright wicked. Baroness 
Lehzen said she was the naughtiest child she 
had ever seen. When Lady Jane Ellis, at the 
age of six, tried to play with her toys, she 
said, ““You mustn’t touch those; they are mine; 
and I may call you Jane, but you must not 
call me Victoria.” She was brought up like 
the daughter of a German pastor, only more 
strictly, but there were some delights— 

“Lord Durham persuaded her mother to get 
her some of Miss Martineau’s tales illustrating 
the truths of Political Economy, and they de- 
lighted her.” 


Every Inch a Woman 


T was an altogether feminine rigidity, un- 

mitigated by the influence of any reasonable 
male relative, with the exception of Uncle 
Leopold of Belgium. The other uncles, ac- 
cording to Mr. Strachey’s brief descriptions, 
could have helped little even if they had been 
at hand, being below even the moderate 
standards of royal or aristocratic intelligence. 
One was “a figure of debauched obesity”; 
another bad-tempered, vindictive and suspected 
of murdering his valet; all that could be 
learned about a third was that, ‘He lived in 
Hanover, wore a blond wig, chattered and 
fidgeted a great deal, and was unmarried.” 
And as to Uncle William the King— 

“A bursting, bubbling old gentleman, with 
quarter-deck gestures, round, rolling eyes, and 
a head like a pineapple, his sudden elevation 
to the throne after fifty-six years of utter in- 
significance had almost sent him crazy.” 

Victoria was not good to her mother. 
She sided against her mother when her in- 
timacy with Sir John Conroy became too pro- 
nounced, and the first request as Queen that 
she made of her mother was the privilege of 
escaping her mother’s company—just “for an 
hour’—but the escape was permanent and 
from that moment her mother was shut off 
completely from her confidence. She was hot- 
tempered and indiscreet and before she was 
married to Albert at least her hatreds and af- 
fections were morally indiscriminate. She 
hated Sir Robert Peel because he had stiff 
manners and took a dancing step whenever he 
talked. She adoretl Lord Melbourne for rea- 
sons that had nothing to do with the goodness 
of the middle class. From Lord Melbourne 
she acquired a certain tolerance of other 
people’s moral laxities which it took several 
months of married life with Albert to remove. 
When she married Albert— 

“Victoria was not only very young, she was 
very headstrong, too. Did he possess the magic 
bridle which would curb that fiery steed ?” 


Mr. Strachey is probably the only man who 
ever called Queen Victoria a fiery steed, and 
he is not as a rule excitable. But, of course, 
he means a comparatively fiery steed in a 
region where steeds are hardly ever fiery. 
Reading of court diaries and memoirs and 
biographies of important British personages re- 
duces the scale of heat measurement in respect 
to steeds. 

Mr. Strachey insists on her total lack of 
imagination but she must have had a little of 
it by his own showing. There is positive proof 
of this in her feeling for Lord Melbourne be- 
fore she succumbed to Albert, and in her feel- 
ing for Disraeli after Albert’s death. There 
is a negative sign of it in her dislike of Glad- 
stone. A totally unimaginative person would 
not have chosen in that way, and, in Mr. 
Strachey’s admirable chapter on Lord Mel- 
bourne, there are indications that had her life 
taken the course on which it was then started 
the Victorian sense of duty might never have 
been the nuisance that it afterwards became. 

“Humanity and fallibility are infectious 
things; was it possible that Lehzen’s prim 
pupil had caught them?” 

Like other good biographers Mr. Strachey is 
very inconsistent. 

Duty triumphed and the young woman who 
seemed in danger of a “curious corrosion” 
under the influence of Lord Melbourne became 
after Albert’s mastership, the mother from 
whom the Prince of Wales used to hide at the 
age of fifty, when he happened to be late for 
dinner, even with a good excuse. After dinner 
“The Queen at the fitting moment moved to- 
wards her guests . . . and while duologue fol- 
lowed duologue in constraint and embarrass- 
ment, the rest of the assembly stood still, with- 
out a word.” 


The Autobiographical Note 


T the approach of Duty the middle-aged 
Prince stood behind a column wiping the 
beads of cold perspiration from his face. She 
had an iron will and she became, as he says, 
a “character”. Mental habits petrified and 
were outwardly expressed in an infinitude of 
rigid little institutions of etiquette, routine, 
and commemoration. Her attitude in herself, 
Mr. Strachey says, was always regal, and she 
commemorated everything that ever happened 
to her as a royal event and preserved in mu- 
seums with enormous catalogues everything 
she had ever possessed. The muffs and bon- 
nets of her dolls were “ranged in chronological 
order, dated, and complete.” Yet none who 
were close to her ever went mad. On the con- 
trary they all loved her for her simplicity, her 
perfect sincerity, and the detailed interest she 
took in the circumstances of those around her, 
even the house-maids being the object of “her 
heartfelt solicitude” when their “aunts suf- 
fered from an attack of rheumatism.” 

There is no disproportionate emphasis on 
this intimate side. She is shown as a poli- 
tician, keen, sometimes violent, jealous of the 
rights of the throne, intensely nationalistic. 
Unlike Albert, she was indifferent to the intel- 
lectual and industrial changes of the time, but 
she was at one with him in his aggressive 

(Continued on page 84) 
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APEDA 


CHASE HERENDEEN 


Has deserted the strenuous 
life of the movies for the com- 
paratively placid one of a 
dancer. She is, paradoxically, 
making her first appearance in 
“The Last Waltz” 


APEDA 


HELEN HERENDEEN 


Who is dancing with her sis- 
ter in the delightful Straus 
operetta, is the better known 
member of the family, having 
appeared in several Winter 
Garden productions 





ABBE 
THE DUNCAN SISTERS 
Have appeared with extraordinary success in 
“She’s A Good Fellow”, “Tip Top” and the 
Vanity Fair office. They have gone abroad to 
promote the Anglo-American Alliance and 
will be starred in a new play on their return 





KEYSTONE FILM SERVICE 


THE DOLLY SISTERS 
Who have been so long in London that New 
York will have to learn all over again the 
answer to “Which is Rosika and Which is 
Yancsi?” 


THE MELLETTE SISTERS 


Whose dancing is no small factor in making 

“The Passing Show of 1921” quite the best 

thing that has ever been done at the Winter 
Garden 


THE FAIRBANKS TWINS 


Are here seen emerging froin the ob- 

scurity of “Pepper and Salt” in the 

Follies of two years ago to stardom 

in the new musical comedy “Two 
Little Girls in Blue” 





MILLS 
HARTING 


Talent, Like Happiness, Was Born a Twin 


Indicating that Four Feet are Better than Two 
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Babson on Broadway 


Vanity Fair’s Industrial Statisticians Report on the Present State of the Art of the Theatre 


HEN next you drop in on the president 
of your bank don’t waste your time 


discussing the fourth hole at Palm 
Beach or the hors d’ceuvres at the Ritz. Ob- 
serve, instead, the chart on the wall. You may 
have always imagined it was a Japanese print 
of Fugiyama; but put on your glasses and you 
will detect that it demonstrates the rise and 
decline of the high cost of living. Note, also, 
the diagram under the glass of his desk show- 


Compiled by KENNETH MACGOWAN 


lected serials, which nobody eats, is lower than 
the unit value (or something of that sort) of 
wages in the nutmeg industry. 

Why not extend Babsonism to Broadway? 
Dramatic criticism is, after all, too inexact a 
science. The reviewer should give way to the 
industrial statistician. 

A portion of the work of our statistician 
must, of course, be destructive. He should 
begin on the critics. He should give us com- 
parisons between the number of plays hailed 


as “successes” by the critics and the actual 
number recorded at the box office. Next he 
could give us the total number of times the 
word “hit” is used each season in the reviews 
of notoriously unpopular musical shows com- 
pared with the number of times the same word 
appears in the baseball columns. He might 
discover whether or not the explanations of 
what Barrie meant in “Mary Rose” would, if 
placed end to end, reach from Park Row to 
Matteawan.- There are other such problems as: 


ing the organization of the safe deposit per- 
sonnel. If you will look sharply, you 
will discover at his right hand a bulky 
loose-leaf file of statistics, graphs, 
charts and diagrams hall-marked at 
some point or other with the name of 
Roger Babson, the sage of Wellesley. 

Babsonism is in the air. 

As nearly as I can define it, it is 
the demonstration by means of charts 
that the index number of fifty se- 


For the soberer student of the 
drama, a chart showing the rise and 
fall of Ibsen’s influence on the Ameri- 
can stage as indicated by the topics of 
discussion in the drama sections of 
the women’s clubs of America. 

For the more frivolous, a chart 
showing the comparative number of 
phonograph records of ‘“The Love Nest” 
and the “Liebestod” sold during 1920. 
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Number of Actors prepared to play Hamlet 
Number of Actors capable of playing Hamlet 


Small-town Comedies with dress suit finish 





Total acreage of American flags mentioned in 

George M. Cohan’s productions between 1905 

and 1915, compared with the well-known 
Woolworth Building 


Proportionate analyses of the character of na- 

tive comedy, the work of the dean of Ameri- 

can playwrights, and the ambitions of our 
5,000 aspiring actors 


Comparative volume of various types of jokes in dif- 
ferent periods of musical comedy with projection of 
probable quantity of quips on Einstein next season 
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Cities over 
women’s clubs held meetings on the Decay 
of Modern Drama in 1920 


Graphs of intellectual level and average gross 
receipts per week for fifty musical comedies 
selected at random 


Graphs of index numbers of beauty and of 10,000 in which two or more 
weight of costumes in the series of Ziegfeld 


Follies over a period of fourteen years 
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THE STRUGGLE 


A symbolic representa- 
tion of the struggle be- 
tween the self-imposing 
individual and the medi- 
ocre mass, the eagle- 
headed thumb being the 
lonely, active personality 


HOPI INDIAN 


Various influences evi- 
dent in this sculpture 
have been used by the 
sculptor for his own ends. 
This Hopi Indian has 
consciously been treated 
somewhat in the manner 
of early Aztec carvings 





Sculpture 


Some Recent Examples from the Work of Stanislas Szukalski, a Young Polish Sculptor, Now in America 









AESOP 


Szukalski has a distinct leaning toward the 
grotesque; perhaps for this reason he has 
again and again moulded old men and women, 
worn to thinness by age and tortured by life 


SLEEP 


An early work, made just after the sculptor’s 
arrival in America in 1915, when he was but 
twenty-one years old. Although less sure in 
the modelling than his later work, “Sleep’’ is 
alive and strained with frustrate passion 


Imaginative and Grotesque 


©& COURTESY OF THE WHITNEY STUDIO CLB 


VANITY FAIR 





THE OFFERING 
Highly stylized though 
they are, Szukalski’s 
sculptures are not essen- 
tially decorative: they 
are rather a_ sculpture 
representative of some 
tortured poetic idea 


PORTRAIT OF AN 
AMERICAN 


Apparently an objec- 
tively treated portrait, 
this bust is really not 
of the physical man, but 
of the sitter’s conception 
of himself and what he 
represents to the world 
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Suggesting that it Might Be Better if the Modern Novelist Were Less Concerned with His Own Cleverness 


the last paper of a series, to indulge in 

some kind of review, melancholy or other- 
wise. One is, as a matter of fact, continually 
tempted to throw one’s eye back over the lit- 
erary horizon of the last few years, because, 
like Sister Anne in the story, one is up in the 
tower searching eagerly through the landscape 
for some. splendid knight errant who will de- 
liver the spirit of good literature from her 
hondage. 

For eight years now we have been expecting, 
waiting, hoping. As I said in a recent paper, 
the war has produced almost nothing that can 
be considered of lasting value in English lit- 
erature, and for nearly three years we have 
been exclaiming that now that the war is over 
something is surely going to happen. Nothing 
happens at all. The few signs of advance that 
did seem in 1918 to be strong and important, 
now in 1921 are receding and weakening. I 
cannot speak for American literature of the 
last six months, because so little of it pene- 
trates over here, but at least in fiction we have 
seen Edith Wharton’s Age of Innocence, Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Wain Street, and James Branch 
Cabell’s Figures of Earth. There are definite 
signs that America at last, for the first time 
for thirty years, is producing a literature which 
is entirely her own, something that is not de- 
tivative and that no other country is capable 
of producing. 

And what are we doing over here? The 
spring publishing season of 1921 is practically 
at an end and it has given us almost nothing. 
We have had one book of the very first order, 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, four or five 
novels of interest—Mr. Brett Young’s Black 
Diamond, Mr. J. D. Beresford’s Revolution, 
Mr, Michael Sadler’s Privilege, and Miss Dor- 
othy Richardson’s Deadlock, and one first novel 
of real promise, Mr. Norman Davey’s Pilgrim 
of a Smile. In poetry there has been Robert 
Graves’s Pier Glass, Paris and Helen by Mr. 
Turner, and John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart. 
There have been some essays by Joseph Con- 
rad, an interesting book on Verlaine by Mr. 
Harold Nicholson, and that is all. 


|: is customary, I think, when one reaches 


A Caution Against Cleverness 


inet first thing that must strike any dispas- 
sionate reader of these volumes is the clever- 
ness that runs through them all. Cleverness is 
a hateful word to use about art, but it is the 
only word possible here. In Mr. Beresford’s 
novel there is a deep and most earnest purpose 
that makes it something very much more than 
clever, but he has, I think, sacrificed his char- 
acters to his idea, and more and more one feels 
in his writing that ideas are of greater impor- 
tance to him than human beings. He is never- 
theless one of the most interesting figures in the 
literature of to-day, and his sincerity, honesty 
and absence of all smallness and pettiness of 
feeling make him, in these difficult times, of 
very great value to the community at large. 
Tf, however, I wanted to point out to some 
friend who had been absent from Europe 
for the last twenty years why it seems to me 
that the new English literature is moving, in 
80 far as it is moving at all, in all the wrong 
direction, I would suggest to him that he should 


likely to go. 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


read the books of Miss Dorothy Richardson 
and especially her last, and I think her best, 
Deadlock. Deadlock is of very real impor- 
tance, because in it, for the first time, Miss 
Richardson has come out into the open, has 
definitely created a character outside her nar- 
rator, has evoked an emotional scene and has 
tried to evoke an emotional climax. 

She has been hailed by many people during 
the last few years as a real force in English 
fiction and especially as a signpost pointing 
the way along which the novel of the future is 
Now, I believe it impossible for 
anyone who has a little patience and a real in- 
terest in what the newer novelists are doing 
and, more than that, a curiosity about modern 
post-war existence, to read Deadlock without 
an almost absorbing interest. I challenge him 
also to read it without feeling at the close an 
irritable sense of disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. 

A few evenings ago I was in the company of 
a number of writers and critics who were dis- 
cussing the novel, and someone mentioned the 
name of Sir Walter Scott. There was an out- 
burst of derisive laughter and one very able 
critic gave it as his definite opinion that for 
anyone in these days to assert that he had been 
able to read from beginning to end the whole 
of a Waverley novel was proof sufficient of 
childish naiveté and mental anemia. Next day 
there was sent to me a new book about Sir 
Walter Scott, whose introduction had this re- 
markable sentence: ‘After all, let the literary 
say what they please, books are a small affair. 

Sir Walter thought a great deal more 
of his daily life, of his friends, sports, plant- 
ings, and jokes than of books—his own or 
anybody’s else. Accordingly it is not surpris- 
ing that his books should not have the stuff of 
endurance in them.” 

Stirred by this deliverance, I picked up Guy 
Mannering and let myself move for an hour in 
the company of Dandie Dimmont and Meg 
Merrilees. I may be showing mental anemia 
when I say that Dandie, his wife, his children, 
and his dog were immensely more vivid to me 
at the end of an hour in his company than the 
soul of Miss Richardson’s \Jiriam, although 
we have had six whole volumes concerning her. 
This is not a question of denying Scott’s faults. 
No one would pretend to assert that his prose 
was always good, that his stories were never 
clumsy, that his anachronisms were not some- 
times startling; but he succeeded, when all is 
said and done, in creating a world of char- 
acters that move as vitally and securely to-day 
as they did a hundred vears ago, even though 
the machinery that moved them is cumbersome 
and heavy. 

There is very little to be said against the 
machinery of these modern novels that I have 
mentioned. They are amazingly adroit in their 
technique, their cleverness of phrase, their 
power of swift and accurate description, their 
naturalness of dialogue, their consistency of 
theme—all these things are admirable. And 
vet the root of the matter, with the definite ex- 
ception of Mr. Brett Young's book, is not in 
them. The novel stands apart from the other 
forms of literary art simply in this—that style, 
theme, and color are all subservient to the one 


business of the creation of character. We have 
become, I believe, so subtle in our analysis of 
motive, we have learnt so completely the ex- 
terior business of our job that it is very easy 
to-day to produce a novel that looks very bril- 
liant, that is easily read, and amusing and ro- 
mantic while it lasts, but the heart of the mat- 
ter is as difficult to secure as ever it was. 

Richardson, Fielding and Scott had learnt 
no tricks, and if their characters were not 
there, full-blooded on their page, the reader 
instantly perceived it. To-day’s readers are 
being perpetually taken in and then finally 
disappointed. One perceives again and again 
in the modern novel a real terror of going out- 
side actual experience lest the result should be 
untrue. Scott had nothing to do but to put his 
ear to the ground and listen to the noises that 
Dandie Dimmont was making and report them 
as fast as he could. He did not perhaps take 
himself seriously enough as an artist. Very 
often when his characters were on the stage he 
was quite baffled as to what to do with them 
and his conclusions were hurried and inartistic. 

To-day, we know exactly what we are going 
to do with our puppets, but our attention is 
absorbed by a thousand things to which we 
have been told that we must attend. Trollope 
was the last English novelist, until Conrad 
appeared, to be completely absorbed by his 
characters and his characters alone. His fable 
was the feeblest, his style most pedestrian, but 
Mrs. Proudie and Lily Dale and Mr. Crawley 
were as real to him as his own flesh and blood. 
Gissing was led away from the main business 
by his sense of social grievance, Stevenson by 
his pursuit after style, Meredith by his earth 
philosophy, Hardy by his sense of fate, and 
so on. 


The Creation of Characters 


LEVERNESS has become so easy and fear of 

outraging the literary proprieties so general. 
In poetry and criticism we find the same dis- 
ease, a desperate, over-sophistication that has 
come from a diligent reading of other people’s 
work, and a general determination not to be 
called a fool. It is not, for instance, that Miss 
Richardson does not create her little Russian 
in her last book. He is created, but he is so 
elusive, she is so frightened of saying anything 
really simple and straightforward about him 
that he is always just on the outside of our 
consciousness instead of: right inside it as he 
ought to be. If, for instance, she gave us one 
straightforward page about his meals, his 
clothes and his neuralgia, we should have 
a real feeling that we had met him and 
shaken hands with him. What she does give 
us is his accent, admirably conveyed, but we 
hear his voice as though it were at the far end 
of a railway carriage and then we see his little 
figure flitting off into the shadow and our main 
reflection is that we would like to have known 
him better, that he interested us, but that we 
haven't been close enough to him to remember 
him for very long. 

It is the eternal self-consciousness of the 
modern writer that gets so desperately in our 
way. Every clever book that appears seems 
like a thin shadow of some other clever book. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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BERENICE’S MOTHER BOBS HER HAIR 
Oh see the nice old la-dy and her daugh-ter. Is the nice old la-dy 
wild? Yes, the nice old la-dy is wild. She has been read-ing 
“This Side of Par-a-dise’. What a pi-ty! What is het daugh-ter 
say-ing? She is saying ‘All right, Mo-ther, go on and bob your 
hair. Look like Min-nie the Train-ed Seal if you want to” 








VANITY FAIR 





AUNTS BUT NOT SLUGGARDS 
What time is it? It is three o’clock A. M. And what are Aunt-ie 
Ed-na and Aunt-ie Car-o-line from Kan-sas Cit-y, Kan-sas, say-ing 
to broth-er Tom the New York cot-ton brok-er? They are say-ing 
“And now we shall all of us go to Child’s for some buck-wheat 
cakes and sau-sage.” Bro-ther Tom says “Oh my Gawd” 





FATHER WILLIAM STEPS ON HER 


Oh! see pa-pa in the Stutz. 


What is he do-ing? He is giv-ing 
her the gas. Do the young la-dy and her es-cort like pa-pa to give 


Sketches by 


the Stutz gas? No, but they would like to give pa-pa gas, THIS ) TPN 
He is THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


pref-er-ab-ly some leth-al gas. 


What is pa-pa say-ing? 


say-ing “Oh boy, I bet I can beat that train to the cross-ing.’’ 


GRANDMA LOSES AN EYE 
Look at grand-ma and lit-tle Hes-ter sit-ting at the mo-distes. 
Grand-ma has ta-ken lit-tle Hes-ter to buy her a frock. What 
makes you smile, grand-ma? I am think-ing what poor dear 
Hen-ry would say if he could see what I see. And what makes 
your eyes so bright, grandma? Four Tom Collins, my dear 





MOTHER GETS CAUGHT WITH “JURGEN” 


Oh, see the girl scold-ing her mo-ther! The girl has caught her 
mo-ther read-ing ‘‘Jur-gen” a-gain. Why does mo-ther want to 
read “Jur-gen”? Be-cause she is wild and be-cause it is a wick-ed 
book. Who said it was wick-ed? Mis-ter Sum-ner. How can he 
prove it? He does not have to prove it. He is the Cens-or. Oh! 


These Wild Old People 


Her Father's Too Dapper, Her Mother's a Flapper 


and What Can the Young Girl Do? 
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Careers For Young Men 
Helpful Hints Which may Assist the Young College Graduate in his Choice of a Life Work 


Bootlegging 
NY young man with a college education 
Avr has ambition, ideals and _stick-to- 
it-iveness, can undoubtedly succeed in 
Bootlegging. 

This is a career which has developed tremen- 
dously in the last three years, and the oppor- 
tunities for the bright, ambitious young man 
are many and varied. The bootlegging in- 
dustry has an increasing need of men with 
brains and a college education, and I cannot 
too strongly urge all to consider carefully be- 
fore choosing some other life work. 

If any young man is desirous of serving hu- 
manity—of devoting his life to the help of his 
fellow creatures—there is no profession, except 
possibly teaching or the ministry, which offers 
a better opportunity than bootlegging. And 
while, in connection with careers of public 
service, it is customary to disregard the 


By VANITY FAIR’S SUCCESS EDITOR 


having lived unselfishly in the effort to make 
the world a better place, a happier place, for 
his fellow human beings. And, after all, what 
greater reward can one ask? 


Business 


NY young man with a college education 
who has ambition, ideals and _stick-to- 
it-iveness, can undoubtedly succeed.in Business. 
Although there may possibly be other con- 
siderations in rare instances, the only real ne- 
cessity for business success is a complete and 
careful reading of Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf 
of Books. During my lifetime, I have made a 
close and accurate study of business failures, 
and I can say without doubt that, in each and 
every case, the direct cause of the failure was 
the fact that the man had not read Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi. 


was working for the Perkins Products Co., a 
large corporation owned by a close friend of 
mine. The young man’s discouragement seemed 
due to the slow rate at which he was advanc- 
ing. “Have you ever read the Harvard 
Classics?” I asked. When he replied in the 
negative, I strongly urged him to do so, and 
he promised me that he would. Next year I met 
him again, and with him there was a most at- 
tractive young lady. ‘Well, my young 
friend,” I said, “you look indeed happy, and 
in quite different spirits from the occasion 
when last we met. Did I not tell you that Dr. 
Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf would bring you suc- 
cess?” “Indeed, sir,” replied he, “I cannot 
thank you enough for your advice. I have 
read all the Harvard Classics and I am now 
earning five thousand dollars a year. And al- 
low me to make you acquainted with my wife— 

she is the daughter of your old friend, Ezra 





monetary reward and consider the joy of 


Perkins, the president of the company for 





service as the true payment, yet many 
young men are kept from devoting their 
lives to unselfish service by the fact that 
they cannot afford to be ministers or pro- 
fessors. Fortunately, these young men 
can now enter bootlegging with the assur- 
ance that while they are serving humanity, 
humanity is willing to pay them well for 
their unselfish devotion. 

An interesting and perhaps prophetic 
parallel can be drawn between the two 
careers of banking and bootlegging. Bank- 
ing to-day is a tremendously well organ- 
ized business, and the young man desirous 
of succeeding as a banker must go through 
a long training at a low salary before he 
reaches the top. Banking to-day is, fur- 
thermore, one of the bulwarks of civiliza- 
tion—the banker is the most respected, 
most reverenced member of the business 
world. His word is law. The children 
which he acknowledges as his own become 
the future United States Senators, heads 





which I have been working.” ‘Indeed, I 
felicitate you both,” I replied, and went 
on my way rejoicing. Thanks to the Har- 
vard Classics, that young man is to-day 
vice-president of the Perkins Products 
Company, at a salary of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. I could name many other 
examples of similar success, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the young college man who 
aspires to leadership in the great world of 
modern business will heed my words of 
advice as to the value of Dr. Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf. 


Literature 


NY young man with a college education 

who has ambition, ideals and stick-to- 

it-iveness can undoubtedly succeed in 
Literature. 

The literary aspirant should, first of all, 
read a number of contemporary American 
magazines in order to get,an idea as to the 
type of story which publishers select. Do 











not, I beg of you, as a result of this re- 





of corporations, trustees of universities. 

But in former times and in other coun- 
tries, banking was a somewhat question- 
able pursuit, and indeed in a certain 
period of history the custom of de- 
manding interest on a loan, or ‘‘usury” as 
they called it, was held to be a distinctly 
un-Christian act. It was once considered a 
disgrace for a young man to think of becoming 
a banker—a disgrace for which his whole family 
suffered. ‘Yes, she’s a nice girl, but you know 
they say her father was once a banker”, was 
once enough to disqualify matrimonially any 
young lady. And to-day, out of a total of 
148,693 bankers’ daughters, 148,691 or 
99.9603 per cent are married. 

Thus, in consideration of the contrast be- 
tween the unpromising beginnings of the 
banking business and its present majestic state, 
I cannot help feeling that the same changes 
will one day be effected in bootlegging. 

The young man with ideals who goes in for 
bootlegging now, will quite probably one day 
be one of the country’s most honoured, most 
respected, citizens. His renown, reaching from 
coast to coast, will cause all things from talcum 
powder to babies to be named after him. But 
aside from all that, he will have the feeling of 


SKETCH BY FISH 


A PROMISING CAREER 


Every young man should have a career. Mr. Edison 

says that the career must begin between the ages of 12 

and 15. Bertie, who is here shown at the high point of 

his career, thinks any young man will be handicapped 
if he starts so young 


It almost seems as if ex-President Eliot had 
selected these books for the purpose of aiding 
ambitious young Americans to become success- 
ful in business. His original purpose may 
have been to share the joys of moral culture 
with those who had not been blessed with the 
advantages of a Harvard education, but he has 
builded better than he knew. Not only is the 
reader of his Five Foot Shelf purified and 
morally instructed, but he is also given a tre- 
mendous advantage over his business rivals. 

Not five years ago, I happened to become 
acquainted with a young man who had been 
out of college and in the business world about 
two years. He was a handsome lad, a strap- 
ping six-footer, bright and energetic, who had 
stood high in classroom and had captained the 
nine at college. But upon my inquiring as to 
his business success, he astonished me by say- 
ing that he was disgusted and about to quit. 
Further questioning disclosed the fact that he 


search enter the coal business or agricul- 
ture before you have given literature a 
further trial. 

Having selected a certain type of story, 
the next step consists in getting a plot; it 
will be found, on thorough investigation, 

that many American plots have something to 
do with Love. 

Now, obviously, in order to write about 
Love, one must accumulate experience in the 
subject. In America these experiments are 
generally conducted with a member of the 
opposite sex. Of the two classes of Love— 
Sacred and Profane—the latter is perhaps the 
more interesting and instructive, but certain 
difficulties in connection with writing short 
stories about one’s discoveries make it advis- 
able for the ambitious young author to confine 
at least his early literary experiments entirely 
to the Sacred or—as it is often called in fic- 
tion—Real Love. 

Having selected a suitable object for one’s 
experiments in Real Love, the next step is to 
procure a note book, a sharp pencil and a Stutz 
roadster. It will be found that with these the 
long autumn evenings will pass pleasantly 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Eva Le Gallienne Now A Player With the Theatre Guild 


As the Heroine of “Liliom” She Supplements Molnar’s Preg 


nant Lines with Eloquent Silences 
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Gari Melchers 


An Estimate of the Man and His Art 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ITH his re-election as Chairman of the 

New Society of Artists, and the success- 

ful exhibition of his work lately seen at 
a local gallery, interest spontaneously focuses 
upon the art and personality of Gari Melchers. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Melchers is widely 
known both here and abroad, the memory of 
the average individual is so brief that it may 
no’ be superfluous to recall certain details re- 
garding the rise to recognition and fame of this 
virile, robust painter. 

With the exception of John Singer Sargent, 
none of our living painters has been so honoured 
abroad, and in certain respects the place Mr. 
Melchers holds in foreign art circles is more 
characteristically international than is that of 
Mr. Sargent. Gari Melchers early formed the 
habit of winning the highest professional dis- 
tinctions in the leading Continental capitals. 
Leaving his native country at the age of seven- 
teen to pursue his studies in Europe, it took 
him but a scant decade to place himself among 


é 
PE Penn 


THE SMITH 


Not the least sig- 
nificant phase of 
Mr. Melcher’s pro- 
fessional activity is 
his devotion to the 
rugged types of 
sailor, shipwright, 
or village smith, 
such as one 
encounters with the 
sturdy Dutch 


MOTHER AND 
CHILD 
It is in his treat- 
ment of the peren- 
nial theme of ma- 
ternity, the in- 
stinctive and_ en- 
dearing relationship 
of mother and child, 
that Gari Melchers 
attains perhaps his 
finest expression 
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WINGED VICTORY 


American painters as a rule have not won 
conspicuous triumphs in the field of domestic 
genre, though an exception must be made 
in favour of Gari Melchers, who has always 
devoted considerable attention to this form 


the international prizemen at the Amsterdam 
Exhibition of 1887. His colleagues on this 
notable occasion included such significant fig- 
ures as Segantini, Israéls, Liebermann, Ta- 
dema, and von Uhde, and it is a matter of 
record that the name of Melchers headed the 
list as the artist who received the largest num- 
ber of votes for one of the six medals of honour. 

The young American’s actual professional 
début had, however, been made at the Paris 
Salon of 1882 with a freshly painted bit of do- 
mestic genre, and it was at Paris in 1889, on 
the occasion of the Exposition Universelle of 
the same year, that he was awarded the coveted 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Latter-Day Helens 


VANITY FAIR 


The Third of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Vanessa, the Domestic Pet 


mirrors and pictures lie placid on the pol- 

ished floor. The pallid English sunshine 
draws a reluctant glow from a thread of gold 
in the carpet, from silver, mahogany, crystal, 
damascened arms. 


ie the big drawing-room, the reflections of 


“I’ve a naughty nightie,” said Little Annabel, 

“How naughty is my nightie no one may ever 
tell. 

It’s soft as any lambskin, and stray as any 
lamb; 

arr eae ed 


It is Vanessa singing upon the stairs of the 
great house, as she surveys the banisters and 
wonders if dignity forbids that she should 
slide down. Always she goes carolling, gener- 
ally the ditty of the day, sometimes a hymn, 
which she renders cheerfully and with volume. 
A creature of frolic, she expresses herself in 
such mischief as readily occurs to the idleness 
of her pretty hands. Usually Arpax is the 
victim. She replaces by ties she likes those 
which he has chosen. Once, she substituted 
for his new pumps another pair, specially 
bought, and a size smaller. Arpax pondered 
an entire evening over the mysterious expan- 
sion of his feet. Sometimes Vanessa goes too 
far; she drew remonstrance from her mother- 
in-law because on the King’s birthday, she 
dyed the fox terrier red, white and blue. 

Sometimes Arpax complains. He is, he 
says, married to a soap bubble; after nine 
years’ matrimony he finds Vanessa unaware 
that he loves her. To which Vanessa replies 
that after nine years it doesn’t matter. Arpax 
then smiles, for he adores her. Indeed, Va- 
nessa, though never to be. tolerated, is made to 
be adored. She is very small, very slight, has 
the hands, feet, heart of a doll. Her bright 
blue eyes with the tiny black pupils twinkle 
when she plans mischief, and her little round 
head is crowned with a light foam of bright 
red silk. She is delicious. She is impossible. 
She calls her husband Fish Eye and her sister 
Snorer. And an aged Cabinet minister 
grumbles and pouts because at a lunch 
party she insists on addressing him as 
Pussy. He grumbles; he pouts; he 
loves it. 


The Whims of Vanessa 


ANESSA’S desires are not very 

steadfast, but they are violent while 
they endure. She can be tempted by 
anything, and buys it. She has bought 
glass baths for cottages that had no bath- 
rooms, pictures which make Arpax 
blush; she has bought griffons that re- 
fused to eat anything, and stag hounds 
which refused to eat anything but grif- 
fons; a plate-washing machine which 
wounded the conservatism of the cook, a 
stuffed crocodile, and a folding motor- 
car. “Fortunately,” says Arpax, “ele- 


phants are seldom for sale.” Vanessa is 


rather expensive, but she always explains. 
Once, when overdrawn, she replied that 
she thought she must have money in the 
bank as there still were three cheques in v 
her book. vo 

And Arpax forgives, for she furnishes 


while they endure. 


By W. L. GEORGE, Author of “Caliban,” etc. 


his fancies; he was amused, when on being 
refused a trifle, Vanessa bought a grand piano 
on credit, and sold it for cash. Sometimes he 
is upset. Once, returning from abroad, he 
found that his bedroom had lost its Chippen- 
dalian air and now suggested a Roman bath. 
“So cool in the summer,” said Vanessa. And 
Arpax, who was thinking of the winter, had 
to smile. He always smiles. He smiles when 
Vanessa arranges a summer holiday in the 
mountains, but he discovers in the car that 
everything has been changed and that he is 
going to the seaside. Only Vanessa forgets to 
substitute white ducks for his suit of tweed. 

Once, that was many years ago, there was a, 
well, let us say, a difference between Vanessa 
and the sub-Vanessa which the world calls 
Arpax. It was about the cook. Vanessa had 
not until then realized that Arpax could quar- 
rel. It is true that until then she had let the 
cook alone. The cook, you see, was buried 
deep in the dark recesses of the basement; 
whenever Vanessa started from her bedroom 
to bewilder the cook, other ideas had come to 
her on the way and distracted her. But, one 
morning, over the telephone, Vanessa languidly 
conveyed that for her breakfast she wanted 
eggs. There was no profundity in this com- 
mand. Vanessa wanted eggs. Just eggs. A 
little later they came up, boiled. As the door 
opened, Vanessa had had a vision of scrambled 
eggs. When she saw them in their stands, 
oval and offensive, a sudden sense of the mis- 
eries of life, of the inevitable misunderstand- 
ings that afflict the flesh, fell upon her like a 
black fog; despite the comfort of her maid who 
ran for smeliing salts, cordial, eau-de-cologne 
and sal volatile, Vanessa dissolved her white- 
ness into a pool of tears where floated forlorn 
the foaming gold of her hair, as that of 
drowned Ophelia. 

When at last she could speak again, a rage 
against encircling fools took her to the tele- 
phone, where she first delivered herself of the 
pain of the world, then converted this dirge 
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VANESSA 
Vanessa’s desires are not very steadfast. 


here seen considering the purchase of a pet wombat 





SKETCH BY FISH 


They are violent 
She can be tempted by anything, and buys 
She has bought glass baths for cottages that have no bath- 


rooms, a stuffed crocodile and a folding motor-car. She is 


into a scene of rebellion and defiance. Thirty 
seconds later the cook gave notice. 

Arpax said very little at first, but muttered 
something about sauce bechamel and bisque. 
It was some time before Vanessa realized that 
he was pleading. For the sake of bisque! 
“Arpax”, she whispered with trembling lips, 
“would you sacrifice me to bisque?” Then 
Arpax did an extraordinary thing. He got up, 
and, as he left the room, slamming the door, 
replied: “Damn bisque! Damn the pair of 
you.” Vanessa had been damned in company 
with bisque. That evening she was not kissed 
good-night. For some time she lay awake 
waiting for this formality to take place; when 
she realized that it was being intentionally 
omitted she moistened her pillow with tears. 
As she told Arpax next day, “I cried all night 

. nearly.” She would have cried all 
night if she had not remembered an emerald 
pendant which she had that day noticed in 
Bond Street. It would go with her hair. She 
did not tell Arpax about the pendant. She 
told him only about the cook. Vanessa dried 
her tears. Would he walk down Bond Street 
with her? Arpax felt ashamed of himself. 
Vanessa enjoyed the pendant. 


Vanessa as a Liability 


OMETIMES, when Arpax has been very 

good, and especially when Vanessa’s dress 
allowance is spent, she takes him to the dress- 
maker’s. There is policy in this, for she need 
not buy the frocks that Arpax prefers; if a 
little look of sorrow comes into her eyes he 
changes his mind at once. And when he is 
alone in the middle of this femininity, manne- 
quins, shop forewomen, saleswomen and male 
designers not readily distinguished from their 
female colleagues, Arpax tends to express ad- 
miration for one or two gowns that Vanessa 
could tolerate. 

When these are bought, and when later he 
receives the bill, Arpax can be reminded of 
his intoxication: “But surely, Fish Eye, you 
remember it was you. It was you picked 
out that champagne charmeuse. Id 
never have bought it; it was much too 
expensive.” Arpax grows perplexed and 
agrees that she looks very nice in it. 
Then Vanessa puts on the champagne 
charmeuse, rings all the bells, for her 
maid, the parlourmaid, the housemaid, 
the under-housemaid, and their friends it 
they happen to have visitors. Then 
everybody says: “She do look lovely. 
For the servants love her, never quite 
knowing whether they are going to be 
dismissed or to be given a discard from 
Poiret. The chef who replaced the cook 
is in love with Vanessa, and expresses 
himself in mousses. Vanessa, unaware 
of these tender implications, consumes 
their culinary evidence. 

Which does not mean that Vanessa 
is free from the disturbances of love. 
Ten years ago she had a serious moment 
with a serious man. He had a head like 
a pumpkin; he had been given degrees 


ing, and by some of the unknown ones 
(Continued on page 82) 


by all the known universities for noth- 
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THE SETTING 


Scenery and costumes are by Ernest de Weerth. The subtly dis- 

torted arches have a Moorish suggestion, the costumes are of the 

period of Velasquez, a combination which might be incongruous 
were it not so typically Spanish 














THE GYPSY A DANCER 
Gustavo Morales has given the The Andalusian dancer and gypsy 
“Royal Fandango” a touch of satire on represent the lighter, gayer strain 
the stiff ceremonial of the court and in Spanish life. The dancer’s cos- 
the florid romanticism of the people tume is of grey, gold and orange 






Photographs by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 





THE PRINCE THE LADY WITH THE FAN 
A romantic figure in black velvet, portrayed by Dan Walker. A figure of the court played by Miss Irene Lewisohn, who has 
Morales has contrived to suggest that for all its ceremonial grace long taken an active interest in the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
the court holds a less important place in the imagination of the This little theatre in Grand Street has during the last two sea- 
people than the Torero sons successfully produced a number of excellent plays 


“The Royal Fandango” Presented for New Yorkers 


The Neighborhood Playhouse Closes its Season with Morales’ Colourful Ballet 
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MONDAY—MUSIC 
June fitth—“I have decided to give up a whole hour each 
day to one of the Seven Arts. To-day I began with Music 
and played all our Red Seal records once and ‘Humoresque’ 
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TUESDAY—ARCHITECTURE 
June sixth—“I am simply mad about Architecture. I found 
out to-day that papa’s bank is Renaissance-Corinthian. And 
at my fitting at Madame Lucille’s I noticed that the manni- 


kin’s legs were just like Doric pillars. Papa is Early Victorian 
and Mama late Gothic. I think Henry is rococo Ionic” 


three times. How empty it made my former frivolous life 
seem! To-morrow I take up Architecture” 
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SKETCHES BY RICHARD BOIX 
THURSDAY—PAINTING 
June eighth—“Thrills upon thrills! _ Henry came to tea to-day. 
He looked simply adorable in his cutaway and he’s coming 
again to-morrow. I guess I’ll have to give up my hours with 
the Seven Arts until after we are married” 


WEDNESDAY—LITERATURE 


June seventh—“I read the most inspiring book in my literature 

hour to-day. The heroine suffered just exactly as I have suf- 

fered. Only she forgave the adorable hero and they married. 
I sat right down and wrote to Henry” 


Delphine’s Diary Devotes Four Days to the Arts 


A Tale of Intensive Self Culture, Happily Interrupted 
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Versed Aid to the Injured 


How to Become a Popular As Well As a Publishable Poet Over the Week-End 


rovia, Liberia, has done it again. The 

efficiency expert of modern poetry, whose 
The Manufacture of Verse was reviewed in 
these columns less than a year ago, has evolved 
some new and even more startling methods for 
“standardizing and speeding up production of 
this staple item.”” This time Professor Gren- 
ville turns directly to the unpublished versifier 
and, scorning such antique affectations as 
mood, inspiration and even talent, addresses 
himself to “‘those who, unable to find an audi- 
ence or a publisher, feel naturally injured.” 
A Manual of Versed Aid, or How to Become 
a Practising Poet in Seven Lessons, begins 
without preamble: 

“Often, dear reader, you have been asked 
(or have asked yourself) why shouldn’t every- 
one write poetry? And by that you meant not 
unofficial, amateur and personal poetry but 
public or publishable verse. The answer is 
absurdly simple. Everyone should—anyone 
_ can. To become a successful contributor to 
magazines as divergent and ‘leading’ as Ter- 
rible Tales and Home and Hearthside, all one 
needs is (1) the desire to write and (2) pa- 
tience—and not very much of the latter. The 
desire to write (and, I should add, a casual 
study of the chapters on Fixed Forms and Pat- 
tern-Making) is paramount and this Manual 
is designed to give aid to those who have, as 
yet, no technique, ideas, craftsmanship, emo- 
tions, purpose or power beyond that desire.” 

Whereupon Professor Grenville, after a 
somewhat too detailed consideration of the 
profits to be derived from following his System 
of Simplification, introduces the unlettered as 
well as the literati to this first formula which 
he explains: ‘Nothing is more likely to prevent 
the salability of your work than the practice of 
writing poetry by ear. I cannot stress too 
strongly the danger of this habit, which often 
leads to a perverse way of stating things, 
a clumsy differentiation which is commonly 
called originality. I would advise precisely 
the opposite method: Poetry by Eye. Do not 
let yourself listen for novel chords and un- 
usual cadences, but observe closely the shape 
and structure of as much magazine verse as 
you can read. Then begin and write your 
verses as closely as possible to your models. 


Hes: GRENVILLE, Litt. D. of Mon- 


The Simplicity of the Sonnet 


| Woutp suggest starting with a Spring 
Song. Here is the opening stanza of one— 
the first effort of a student who had never 
written anything but insurance—which is 
worthy of study: 


The skies have lost their wintry grey, 
In every tree the robins sing; 

Children and lambs unite to play, 
All Nature wakes and it is Spring. 


_ This, I submit, is practically perfect. There 
is Not a phrase here but is as recognizable and 
classic as a familiar melody. One knows it 
by heart as soon as it is read; one can actually 
whistle it upc”. the third repetition. But what 
1s even more to the point is the solidity of its 
structure. Every clause fits into place so neatly 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 





LADY POET 


Who was a perfect lady, but a most imperfect 
poet until she had read a manual of Versed 
Aid as far as the seventh lesson 


that the lines could be read in any order with- 
out marring the music or the meaning. The 
verse is just as effective if the penultimate line 
is followed by the first, if the second couplet 
precedes the initial one or—as a final tri- 
umphant test—if the entire quatrain is read 
backward, beginning with the last line.” 

“This,” says the canny instructor, “‘is the 
secret: keep to the perennial and expected es- 
sentials.” And in the following chapter on 
Occasional Sonnets he reveals an even sharper 
and more condensed simplification. ‘To be 
able to take a poem apart and put it together 
in any combination of lines is the first step. 
But,” he continues, “it is not enough. Take the 
ever-popular sonnet—especially the Memorial 
or Anniversary Sonnet—as an example. There 
is a steady demand for this article which can, 
with a little diligence, be supplied in quantity. 
The Composite Method is one which makes the 
production of this pattern fairly easy. But 
there is an even less tiresome system which I 
have found to yield still better results. And 
that is this: Take the inevitable phrase ‘O 
thou’ as the impetus and starting point of your 
sonnet, choose a series of dictionary rhymes, 
place a word or two to suggest the thought at 
the beginning of each line—and fill in the poem 
at your leisure. It is surprising how many 
variations can be written around such a 
framework:as 


To 
OTM OWE oe sie oras cidaras staal cats Sheer birth 
CLL ST ea EE Dee land, 
PES gee eee Pe command 
WAS LON eis tik isk re aia she eI S alone mirth. 
INIGDLE Re alee co Cale Cae hee ROIS worth, 
| PE aE ee ee planned, 
LINEN ans.c's 5c ce 13 one alaners understand 
po Meer ree ree ee earth. 
ee Te ere e designed, 
Cs is cccnwReeKs ane sea to sea; 
LOBOS oto o. 105s Saiiciivie: ase wee Soon siehele pivieseks blind 
Pi as ns vn anean denies free— 
I iidd co Ras CFS mankind, 
te ere eee eee Te eternity. 


“Another and even speedier mode of com- 
position,” remarks the professor in the section 
devoted to Nocturnes and Lullabies, ‘‘is to dis- 
pense with all words except the final one in 
each line. Thousands of slumber songs have 
been written by beginning only with the in- 
dispensable monosyllable ‘Rest,’ jotting down 
a set of blank lines and letting the rhymes 
write themselves. The possibilities—and per- 
mutations—in these skeleton structures are un~ 
limited. 


The Little Lyric 


T would be a service to consider Professor 
Grenville’s book in microscopic detail; there 
is not a dull or (in every sense of the word) 
unprofitable paragraph in his 250 pages. But 
such a consideration would degenerate into a 
series of quotations punctuated by nothing 
more critical than applause. And yet the temp- 
tation to quote is too strong to resist—particu- 
larly when one reaches a section in the chapter 
on The Diminutive Lyric. 

“This type of lyric,’ proceeds the commer- 
cial pedagogue, “is continually being called 
for, especially by the more determinedly femi- 
nine magazines. Its chief characteristics are 
a clinging and cloying tenderness (which, un- 
der no circumstance, must be allowed to be- 
come genuinely poignant), a wistful sentiment 
that is only distantly acquainted with passion 
and a plentiful use of the word ‘little’ and its 
connotations. An added value is attained by 
giving the last line a fillip, a light twist in the 
O. Henry manner (some of the lady specialists 
in this type have been called The O. Henri- 
ettas) with the suggestion of a sigh. After 
two or three experiments, it will be found that 
love songs like the following are far easier to 
write than not. 


The little winds of April 
Swing up the little street; 

But there’s no spring within my heart, 
No dancing in my feet. 


The little songs of April 
Laugh through each little lane; 
But I am deaf to singing lips 
And will not sing again. 


The little loves of April 
Follow my steps. . . . But, oh, 
How can I give my heart to him 
Who lost it long ago!” 


It is a volume to be treasured not only as a 
piece of research but as a literary landmark. 
It marks the end of the mute Miltons, the 
shame-faced Shelleys, the silent Sapphos. 
From now on, there will be absolutely no 
excuse for anybody’s absence from W. S. 
Braithwaite’s hardy annual Anthology of Mag- 
azine Verse. In the guise of what seems to be 
a text-book for unpublished poetasters, a great 
blow has been struck for the democracy of the 
arts. This is the forerunner of a poetry for 
the people, of the people, by the people. Some 
future singing generation will erect odes and 
tablets to Harper Grenville, Litt. D. of Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 








NORMA TALMADGE AS 
MISTRESS FORD 
“Yet there has been knights, and lords, and 
gentlemen, with their coaches, I warrant 
you, coach after coach, letter after letter, 
gift after gift; smelling so sweetly, all musk 
and so rushling, I warrant you, in silk and 
gold; and in such alligant terms; and in 
such wine and sugar of the best and the fair- 


est that would have won any woman’s heart” 


LIONEL ATWILL AS HAMLET 


“*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suit of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath; 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shows of 
grief 

That can denote me truly.” 
















PHOTOGRAPHS BY APEDA 


VANITY FAIR 


MARTHA HEDMAN AS DESDEMONA 
“And often did beguile her of her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs, 
She swore, in faith, ‘twas strange, ’twas 
passing strange, 

*Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful. 

She wished she had not heard it, yet she 
wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man.” 


JOHN BARRYMORE AS ROMEO 


“Speak but one rhyme and I am satisfied; 
Cry but “Ay me!” pronounce but “love” 
and “dove”, 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for purblind son and heir, 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid! 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth 
not.” 


MACKLYN ARBUCKLE AS FALSTAFF 
“Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge 
full hogshead? There’s a whole merchant’s 
venture of Bourdeaux stuff in him; you have 
not seen a hulk better stuff’d in the hold. 
Come, I’ll be friends with thee, Jack. Thou art 
going to the wars; and whether I shall ever 
see thee again or no, there is nobody cares. 


William Shakespeare as a Costume Designer 
The Recent Actors’ Equity Show Includes a Shakespearean Pageant Unburdened by Blank Verse 
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Eugene G. O’Neill and Pollyannalysis 


The Case of the Optimists Against the Most Promising Playwright Among the Americans 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 








O’Neill. No man can be considered 

truly great, they say, who sees in 
life only its unmitigated gloom. He is 
so consistently unpleasant, they explain; 
not only is he a stark realist, but he is a 
cruel realist as well. He is, as it were, a 
fine photographer of morbid scenes, but 
his observation is not wide enough to see 
that life is not altogether harsh and 
hopeless. And they reiterate that not 
only is he not great, but that they would 
prefer not to look at his plays. 

Now the first impulse is to laugh at 
those professional optimists, and dismiss 
their denunciations as foolish ostrichism, 
if such a word may be coined. Since 
the foremost critics of the country have 
hailed O’Neill as our finest playwright, 
and audiences have flocked to The Em- 
peror Jones and Diff’rent to such an ex- 
tent that they are numbered among the 
season’s successes, the case of the Blue- 
bird chasers would seem to be almost 
wholly empty. At the same time, so 
much smoke must proceed from some sort 


To Pollyannalysts decry Eugene 





of authentic fire, and I feel that an in- 
vestigation of these claims is in order, 
if only to scout them. 

The erudite Mr. Woollcott of the New 
York Times remarked recently that, out- 
side of the ability to write, two circum- 











stances are requisite for the making of 





went his own way, wrote what he wished, 
devising his own technique. He finished 
at least two long plays that year, as well 
as two short ones. None of them could 
be produced around sanctimonious Cam- 
bridge; they were too “wild”. At the 
end of the year we scattered, and I heard 
little about him except that he was living 
in Greenwich Village, and was one of 
the pioneers of the Provincetown Players. 
Several successful short plays were fol- 
lowed by Beyond the Horizon, which es- 
tablished his reputation. O’Neill had 
made good our faith in him. 

His life, it would seem, fits entirely 
Mr. Woollcott’s requirements. His dia- 
logue is keen, incisive, cracks like a whip. 
And at the same time it is the most nat- 
ural that is being written in America. 
The speeches of The Emperor Jones 
could so easily have fallen into burlesque 
on the one hand, or into stiffness on the 
other. But there is not one false note in 
that negro’s characterization. And the 
speeches of Benny, the worthless cad in 
Diff’rent, have shown, ‘once and for all, 
what can be done with the American 
language in serious prose. 


O’Neill’s Relentless Idealism 


Y three tests, then, O’Neill measures 
up to the standards of true great- 
ness. And yet there is still the complaint 











great plays: the writer must be brought 
up in the theatrical tradition; and he 
must also get away from it—lead a life 
detached and unrelated to the stage. 
Such a combination of circumstances will 
train a writer’s eye and mind so that he will 
perceive what incidents in the life about him 
are truly dramatic; the experiences through 
which he lives will then be assimilated as ma- 
terial for his future plays. 

This sounds like a good working-theory. 
Let us apply it to O’Neill. 


O’Neill at Cambridge 


Back in 1914, when I was endeavoring to 
get some information out of Dr. Baker’s 
course in The Technique of the Drama, I no- 
ticed, several weeks after the course had 
started, a new student in the chair next me. 
He was a dark, slender young man of about 
twenty-six, with a fine forehead and intelligent 
eyes, black hair, and a well-formed nose. But 
when my glance struck his mouth, I was 
startled. It was the mouth of a man of forty 
—hard, bitter, matter-of-fact, almost cruel. 

For the first week or two, the rest of us, 
callow, unsophisticated and self-centered as 
we were, let the owner of that mouth carefully 
alone. He remained aloof, taciturn. Then 
one day O’Neill was asked for a criticism of 
4 certain scenario. After a brief silence the 
cruel mouth opened; and from it, in two brief 
sentences, came a judgment which, with a curt 
exactness, exposed the fault of the piece and 
the remedy. We had been floundering fatu- 
ously; here was a man who knew exactly what 
to do and how to do it. From that time for- 
ward, most of us tried our best to win O’Neill’s 
confidence and his aid. 


EUGENE G. O’NEILL 


A caricature of the author of “The Emperor Jones’ and 
“Diff’rent” by Ivan Opffer, the Danish artist now living 
in America 


Gradually, over numerous midnight ales, the 
cloak of mysterious romance which lay over 
his past was lifted. His father was none other 
than James O'Neill, who, as the Count of 
Monte Cristo, had dived into flopping canvas 
night after night for the delectation of at least 
three generations. Eugene’s early life had been 
intimately connected with the stage. He had 
been a wild young man—a ne’er-do-well. A 
few weeks of turbulent attendance at Princeton 
had been terminated by dismissal. There fol- 
lowed months of vagabondage, of dock-loiter- 
ing. Then, one night as he was lying done-up 
in some Bowery shop, he was shanghaied. 
When he awoke he found himself on the sea. 
And on the sea—Conrad’s “‘salt, bitter sea, 
that could whisper to you, and roar at you, and 
knock the breath out of you, . the sea 
that gives nothing except hard knocks—and 
sometimes a chance to feel your strength” 
‘ the waster found himself. On steamers 
and in sailing ships he came to know men and 
the realities of experience. 

After a while he quit the sea, determined to 
write. A year on the road with Joseph and 
His Brethren gave him enough money to 
finance a year of Baker’s course. He had al- 
ready published, I believe, a volume of dra- 
matic dialogues—Thirst; but they were ex- 
perimental. 

I do not know what claims Professor Baker 
may make concerning O’Neill’s development. 
I only know that O’Neill himself paid very 
little attention to the Harvard machinery. He 





of the Pollyannas that his vision is not 
that of an idealist. 

After all, what is it to be an idealist? 
Is it, indeed, the suave closing of one’s 
eves to the tragedy, the ironic pettiness 
of life, the ineffectual insistence that virtue is 
always triumphantly happy? Conrad, too, has 
been accused of pessimism; and yet what finer 
idealism could exist than the pictures he paints, 
time after time, of man’s brave losing battle 
against a world ‘‘too strong, too clever, too 
relentless for the sons of men”? Lord Jim, 
fighting his way back to self-respect; Lena in 
Victory receiving the bullet intended for Heyst, 
that she may win, in death itself, his love; 
Marlow, in Youth, sailing dauntlessly his ship 
which never reaches port. They all fail phys- 
ically. And yet in their very failures they 
“follow the dream” to the end, indomitable in 
spirit, and without compromise. 

A spirit akin to Conrad’s shows itself in 
most of O’Neill’s plays. I am speaking of 
the long plays now; the one-act plays, while 
they are vivid and often dramatic, are for the 
most part frank thrillers. Sham is what 
O’Neill despises. Only a first-rate thing is 
worthy of survival, he believes, and he shows 
how the remorseless world kicks to pieces the 
lay-figures which we build up of ourselves. 
When at last we see how second-rate we are, 
there is the real tragedy. 

Emma, in Diff’rent, thinks herself a first- 
rate creature of imperturbable purity. In the 
end she finds that not only is she inferior— 
she is a fool besides. And the man she had 
scorned as immoral and weak, who kills him- 
self when he discovers that the woman whom 
he had loved is worse than the very mud, is 
(Continued on page 74) 
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VANITY FAIR 





F. O& GUELORE 


Lynn Fontanne—a Delicious Dulcinea 
The Damsel of Don Quixote and F. P. A. Reaches Chicago’s High Comedy Stage as “‘Dulcy 
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The Transit of Venus 


A Tragic Comedy Showing that for a Speedy Exit, Love is an Excellent Actor 


N the prettiest of green-and-white garden 

rooms, moonlight without and all flowers, 
murmuring fountains and fairy glow within, 
Edward is patiently teaching Alwilda the game 
of Blind Auction. Alwilda has probably less 
sense of cards than any charming creature that 
ever lived. But she has expressed a whim to 
learn, she is a beautiful bit of Dresden china, 
Edward is her fiancée—and what will a man 
not do for the woman he loves? 

Alwilda deals, nervously sending the cards 
all over the table with the exception of those 
which she sends flying from it and which Ed- 
ward dutifully retrieves. His own hand sorted, 
Edward waits in silence while Alwilda labori- 
ously and slowly arranges hers, pausing over 
every card like a village postmistress with the 
Christmas mail. 


DWARD: (at last cheerfully) Ready? 
E Now, as you know what cards have been 

played on the first half of the pack, you 
know exactly what I hold and— 

ALWILDA: (dismayed) But how can I re- 
member two or three hundred cards—all dif- 
ferent ? 

EpwarpD: (soothingly) Only twenty-six. 
It’s your lead. Mmmm: they’re running curi- 
ously. Suppose you lead the highest card of 
your strongest suit. The highest. 

(After prolonged and agonized deliberation 
Alwilda plays the ten of hearts. Edward per- 
mits himself a smile.) 

ALWILDA: (tremulously sensitive) You said 
my highest! That’s my highest! It has the 
most spots! 

Epwarb: (lightly) 
but one and burn the other nine. 
forget. The high cards are— 

(But Alwilda has put down her hand. She 
pushes back her chair coldly.) 

ALwitpa: A stupid game. After all, I 
don’t think I care to learn. I could never un- 
derstand people wasting hours over these 
things. Forgetting everything, turning their 
back on the—the loveliest nights. 

(She taps her foot ominously.) 

Epwarb: (imperturable) One can’t very 
well play bridge and study nature at the same 
time, you know. Can't take in moonlight and 
tricks together. But as you say (gathering up 
the cards) the game’s a great spendthrift of 
time and unless cards really say something to 
one, why bother? Particularly when there are 
so many things that you love to do—and are 
so awfully good at. Like strolling in the gar- 
den. Yes? 

(He puts away the pack as he speaks and 
now looks at Alwilda with a little smile, ador- 
ing, indulgent, inviting. But Alwilda doesn’t 
respond. Instead, she reaches down into the 
abyss of the irrevelant and drags therefrom a 
mischievous trifle. As she begins to speak a 
slender moonbeam steals across her hair. 
From what follows we know that the moon- 
beam meant to warn her.) 

ALWILDA: (in an aggrieved, throaty voice) 

know you think I’m not very clever . 

Just one of those girls pleased with pretty 
speeches. But I've often wondered, when 
youve been so quick at making them, turning 


Ah, my dear, give me 
No, you 


By NIB 








SKETCH BY BDIXx 


THE LYRICISM OF LOVE 
Alwilda is moved almost to swooning by 
the sincere fervor of Edward’s love-making, 
despite the baroque ornament of his style 











everything off with a laugh, if you really 
thought I didn’t know? 

Epwarp: (staring blankly) Didn't know? 
Didn’t know what? 

ALWiLpA: That there was something in 
your life—there must be something—before I 
knew you, that I should be told. That is if 
some day we’re to be— 

Epwarp: (playing up gallantly) Oh, happy 
Someday! When I shall leave the Ampithea— 
I mean St. Thomas’s, chained to your chariot, 
your Cadillac wheels—‘‘Benedict the married 
man.” I dream of it! But what on earth— 
intoxicating though the theme is—what on 
earth has this got to do with cards? 

ALWILDA: (petulantly) Oh, very well. If 
you will never discuss anything serious, if you 
are perfectly hopeless, why— 

(She gets up with an air of finality.) 

Epwarp: (putting out his hand, gayly pro- 
pitiative) My dear, my dear. Don't be fool- 
ish. If you mean has there ever been anyone 
else whom I have worshipped, crowned, canon- 
ized, idealized, idolized, loved . I've 
great respect for that word, you know . . 
loved as I do you, well, there hasn’t been. I’ve 
told you this ten thousand times. On the other 
hand if you are delicately hinting at crimes I 
may have committed, murder, arson, forgery, 
perhaps, and carelessly forgotten to mention, 
I’m afraid again I must disappoint you. I’m 
so sorry. I’d gratify your perfectly natural 
craving for a more dashing past in a minute 
if I could . . . Conjure up some dangerous 
creature for whose dark velvet eyes—or would 
you prefer a blonde?—I robbed my widowed 
parents of their last dollar. But I'm young 
yet. Give me time and—(he breaks off ab- 
ruptly) I wish you could see how beautiful you 
look just now, your hair stippled with moon- 
light. Don’t move. Rather too much like a 
troubled goddess, perhaps. If you’d only smile. 

(But Alwilda is out of smiles. The evil 
little god of moods has begun his sorcery.) 

ALWILDA: (frigidly) It doesn’t matter, 
really, I suppose. Men are not always punc- 


tilious about these things. I've simply felt that 
while you know everything about me . . . I 
wanted you to know everything . you’ve 
never taken your obligation— 

Epwarb: (in despair) But if I haven’t any- 
thing to— 

ALWILDA: (not listening) A bit seriously. 
You’ve always treated the “‘betrothional”, as 
you call it, almost as a joke. You’ve known 
heaps of girls, of course. I’ve no illusion about 
that. But (with elaborate disengagement) but 
never mind. 

(A sudden hardening comes into Edward’s 
face as Alwilda tactically forces the issue while 
apparently dropping it. He sends her a curi- 
ous glance, then walks over to the window and 
stands for a moment in silence, looking out at 
the night. When he turns and comes back tt is 
with a gravity which even the Beloved could 
not criticize.) 

Epwarp: (slowly) There is something I 
must tell you. I’ve been on the point of doing 
so a dozen times. But I didn’t know how you 
felt about such things and I kept putting it off. 
I was afraid. 

ALWILDA: (dropping into a long chair and 
brightening perceptibly) That’s just my point. 
There should be absolute frankness. Other- 
wise— 

Epwarp: (leaning against the mantelpiece 
and looking down at her) I see. Well, there 
shall be. I should have told you sooner or 
later, certainly before we . before we 
went over the top. I see now that I was a 
brute to let things drift on this way. But as 
I say, I always ran away from it. I’ve been 
so awfully happy . . . and the thought that 
it might separate us— 

(He hesitates, gloomily.) 

ALWILDA: (titillated) Yes? 

Epwarp: It was hardly my fault. No 
one’s fault if you look at it one way. Still, a 
great many people might find it a barrier, an 
insuperable barrier to— (He leaves this sen- 
tence unfinished and begins another desper- 
ately) It’s the cruelest sort of ethics, though, 
this making a Pariah of an individual for 
something he had no more to do with than 
with the rising of the sun. 

ALWILDA: (sympathetically) I know. Very 
often an older woman—of a certain type—will 
so completely fascinate a very young man 
that— , 

Epwarp: (narrowly) It wasn’t like that 
in this instance, however. There have been, 
of course, a rather considerable number of emi- 
nent men touched with the same—shadow I 
suppose you’d call it. There was Burgoyne, 
for example . . though I notice that even 
he (with an ironic smile) even he had to sur- 
render in theend. As perhaps I may have to do. 

ALWILDA: (impatience and anticipation 
consuming her) But what is it? Do get on! 
You must have cared a great deal, you’re mak- 
ing so much of it. 

(A moment.) 

Epwarpb: (with supreme effort) The fact 
is . . . Promise me now that you won't 
scream? or faint? or panic?—or anything? 

ALWILDA: (excitedly) Edward, if you 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HOW A WESTERN COLLEGE GIRL 
HELPED HER PARENTS 


As every woman knows, there is no fixed 
formula for winning a mate. For example, 
our illustration above reveals little Lill 
Rogers, the pride of Wildcat County, in 
the act of successfully showing G. Marma- 
duke Rexall, the Eastern magnate’s son, 
how love is made out in God’s country 





“THAT STRANGE FEELING, EDGAR, MUST BE LOVE” 


Another proverbial way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
which possibly explains Eve’s wily suggestion to Adam that an 
apple a day would keep the doctor away. 
the same technique in sympathetically suggesting a little bicarb. 
of soda for the poor dear seasick heir to the Royster millions 





The modern Eve uses 


VANITY FAIR 





HOW AN EASTERN GIRL SOLVED 
HER PROBLEM =: 
Passing from Cripple Creek, we come to 
Narragansett, where we observe on the 
left that Millicent is every bit as skillful 
as her Western cousin in throwing a line, 
The poor young man (“poor”, of course, 
not being used in any financial sense) is 
apparently already beyond human aid 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


THE GREATEST MOTHER IN THE WORLD 


Remember girls, when you are down and out (out at least four 
years) that your mother is your best friend, to wit (above) “Oh, 
Mr. Sparks, how perfectly glorious if you and my daughter could 
just fly forever and forever.” You can’t kill a mother’s love--6 


prohibition which also applies, unfortunately, to mothers 


How Love Came at Last to Four Young Things 


Helpful Hints for the Débutante of 1915—or any of the Preceding Seasons 
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What Sort of Golf Club Do You Play At? 


Timely Suggestions as to the Importance of One’s Selection 


portance to the game of the golf-club. 

It is indeed almost a requisite. Lest I 
be misunderstood, let me add that by ‘golf- 
club” I make no reference to any one of those 
oddly assorted tools which your golfer carries 
in his bag. These are certainly adjuncts of 
the ancient and royal game, but by no means 
requisites. In fact so badly is the game played 
with them, that it is evident that one could get 
along splendidly without them. The Scotch 
definition is old, but still the best, that “golf 
is the art of getting a wee ba’ into a sma’ hole, 
wi’ instruments ill-adapted to the purpose.” 
Efforts have been made to introduce a billiard 
cue for putts and I have an umbrella with 
an ivory handle carved to represent a snorting 
horse that gives amazing results on short ap- 
proaches, but neither of these weapons has as 
yet received the sanction of the M. G. A. 

No, when I speak of the importance of the 
golf-club, I am not thinking of drivers and 
mashies and putters—but of the golf club as 
a social organization, the house, the grounds, 
the course, the committees, the assessments— 
all the thousand and one accesscries that have 
flourished so luxuriantly in this land of trans- 
plantation. Really nothing is more amazing 
than the fertility of our American soil for the 
raising of golf-clubs. They spring up on 
every hand and the cry is still for more. The 
old clubs are over-crowded, the new ones over- 
subscribed, yet there are always mighty waiting 
lists and fresh plans a-boiling to relieve the 
pressure. Have we, then, enmeshed ourselves 
in the toils of some hideous endless chain? 
Does every golf-player unconsciously breed the 
more golf-players? If so, we had better look 
ahead seriously and begin to practice golf- 
control, before it is too late. 


The Great Choice 


OWEVER the case stands, the fact re- 

mains that this year a greater number of 
people than ever before face the important 
problem of deciding just what particular sort 
of golf-club is best suited to their particular 
needs. They have at last decided that they 
must join a golf-club. The question is, 
“which?” This is a decision to be made with 
fasting and prayer. Its effects are far reach- 
Ing and important. It may determine one’s 
future business career, social success or fail- 
ure, mental happiness or misery. For in a 
golf-club golf is not all! Ah, no. 

One of the primary determining factors is, 
naturally, that of cost. The family budget 
must be considered in order to see just what 
necessities can be done without in order to 
justify the golf expense. From this angle 
there are persuasive features in the public- 
Course, such as we of New York have at our 
doors in Van Cortlandt Park and on the shores 
of Pelham Bay. Here for the modest sum of 
one dollar a year, I may foozle to my heart’s 
content. But there is always the counter 
chance of serious accident where the green- 
Sward is thronged with hard lads whose frank 
glory is in heaving an unsuspecting player with 
4 low-skimming iron-shot—brave boys, in 
Whose bright lexicon is no such word as “Fore!” 

Next to a public course by far the cheapest 


N golfer, I am sure, will deny the im- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


proposition is that of playing at the clubs of 
one’s friends. This is delightful as long as 
one is something of a novelty as a guest, but 
in golf, as in other walks of life, the partici- 
pants look for a ‘‘quid pro quo”. After you 
have played for the second successive Sunday 
with your friend Hughes at Sleepy Hollow, 
and he says, “Suppose we play at your club 
next week,” and it turns out that you haven’t 
any club, well, it’s a bit embarrassing. After 
this has happened two or three hundred times, 
you begin to think that perhaps you’d better 
join some sort of organization, and there you 
are up against the big question. 

Now far be it from me to attempt to answer 
this question for anyone. It is too personal, 
too intimate, too interlocked with all one’s 
inner life. But I will be bold enough to sug- 
gest what seem to me to be the two basic con- 
siderations which should assist in the making 
of a choice. 

A golf-club is, in the main, either social 
or athletic or both. It is as these elements 
affect an individual that his line of action is 
determined. Perhaps the purely athletic per- 
son were best disposed of first as he is a simple 
soul, numerically large, but elemental and 
easy of analysis. For him golf is a game—a 
game to be played, talked, eaten, drunk and 
slept. Give him only an open fairway and a 
set of clubs and he is content. This is the man 
who has created the golf-widow. For and of 
him are drawn Mr. Briggs’ admirable cartoons. 
To such a one I have but a single word of 
warning: let him be careful to pick out a golf- 
course that fits him. There is many a man 
to-day slopping around in a golf-course two 
sizes too large for him; he is hideously uncom- 
fortable and doesn’t know why. Vice versa, 
there are menaces on some of our shorter 
courses that would be dangerous, but that this 
type usually bursts out at the seams, discovers 
its own difficulty and moves on to larger fields. 
I remember once watching Jim Barnes play at 
Knollwood; the performance had the grotesque 
quality of a six-foot vaudevillian in a small 
boy’s suit. But it is the short man on the long 
course that is most to be pitied. Strangely 
enough they often hug their chains and Jones 
will go on weeping and wailing and trying to 
beat par at the Engineers’ and turning in 
scores around a hundred and twenty and won- 
dering what in hell it’s all about, when what 
he really needs is a neatly shrunken course 
about 800 yards shorter than the one he is 
trying todo. Personally I’ve tried ’em all, and 
they can’t come too short. I wear ’em that way. 

Midway between the purely athletic and 
the purely social club is the great average 
association of which we have so many, where 
a rational balance between golf and other ac- 
tivities creates an admirable social atmosphere, 
a fifty-fifty arrangement between tee and tea, 
so to speak. Here the primary problem is that 
of admittance. Most of the older organizations 
with beautifully finished courses and comfort- 
able houses are bemoaning their large member- 
ships where play conditions are uncomfortable. 
Strange, indeed, are the races of men. Dues 
are raised, assessments are levied, bonds are 
sold, but the members hang on, the same mem- 
bers who a year ago were slow pay. Full we!l 


they know the danger of being dropped into 
outer darkness. 

To the new comers, remains a choice, either 
to join one of the new organizations, or to 
Wait patiently at the gate of one of the older 
ones until death creates a vacancy. 

Among the new clubs two distinct tenden- 
cies have shown themselves, the horizontal and 
the vertical. The horizontal or long, low or- 
ganization is well exemplified by one now 
being earnestly promoted on the near-by shores 
of Long Island. The success of this form of 
government is based on the assumption of a 
huge membership, a minimum of three thou- 
sand, paying comparatively small dues, and 
initiation fee. The club offers tennis, bathing 
and other recreations in addition to golf and 
it is assumed that their diversity will take care 
of the crowd. 


The Imitative Instinct 


ERSONALLY, I fear this sort of thing. 

My studies of mob psychology lead me to 
believe that about 90 per cent of the 3000 mem- 
bers, namely, 2700 of them to be exact, will all 
want to play golf at the same time. They will 
then decide unanimously on a swim and will 
probably all wish to top off with a set of doubles 
before dinner. This will require a minimum 
of 1500 bath houses, 600 tennis-courts, and at 
least eight full 18-hole golf courses which 
seems quite a large order. Still it may be 
worked out. In these horizontal organizations 
there is invariably a supercharge for each sepa- 
rate activity. The dues pay for one’s member- 
ship; one pays in addition for golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing, looking at tennis, rocking on 
piazzas, etc. One therefore really pays quite 
a premium for doing things in a crowd. 

My personal predilection has been rather for 
the vertical or tall and pointed form of country 
club, a striking example of which has been 
successfully: organized in Westchester County. 
The vertical principle is exactly the opposite 
of the horizontal. In the club of which I have 
recently and painfully become a member, the 
initial subscription was, I blush to state, sev- 
eral thousand dollars. It is more now. But 
the maximum number of members is very low. 
Of course the process of joining such a 
club has not been without hardship. Naturally 
I concealed the step I had taken from my 
family as long as possible but at last a day 
arrived when it could be kept back no longer. 
Little by little I had cut down on the allow- 
ances for food, clothes, coal and other house- 
hold expenses. The hollowed eyes and cheeks 
of my wife and little ones, their threadbare 
garments and battered shoes, my own, likewise, 
all touched me deeply. On an evening, ex- 
hausted by the efforts which had culminated in 
my meeting the third and next to final pay- 
ment, I sank desolately in my chair and blurted 
out the dreadful truth. I had joined the golf- 
club! My wife collapsed on the sofa and burst 
intoa bit of desperate weeping. It was too much! 

The following morning, thank heaven, pride 
came to her rescue. She arose with a fierce 
light in her eyes which was almost joy! We 
were members of the golf-club! En avant, 
mes enfants! With tightened belts and lifted 
hearts we struggled through the Jast lap. 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


PIRIE MACDONALO 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Because when in Newark he is a 
successful designer and manufac- 
turer of jewelry; because when in 
New York he is a skilful and witty 
parodist, a discriminating antholo- 
gist, and a critic with a passionate 
enthusiasm for whatever seems 
good to him in contemporary 
American poetry, regardless of 
school; and finally because his lat- 
est volume, “The New Adam”, 
shows no slackening in his own 
powers as a poet 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Because his “Winesburg, Ohio”, 
after five years remains the best 
book of short stories written by the 
new generation of Middle Western 
realists; because though fully 
aware as any of them of the dreary 
ugliness of the towns they describe, 
he is capable of setting down in an 
unmannered prose the wild glamour 
and the intensity of beauty which 
American life at moments preserves 
for him; because his novel “Poor 
White” is one of the best books of 
the past year; and finally because 
he is now in Paris, a city strangely 
unlike Youngstown, Ohio 





HENRI MANUEL 
MARIE SKLODOWSKA CURIE 


Because the Nobel Prize for Physics was awarded, in 1903, jointly 
to Mme. Curie and her husband for their discovery of radium; 
because alone she carried out the tedious and innumerable experi- 
ments to determine the atomic weight of the newly discovered 
element; because she has served as Professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne; and finally because she has come to America to receive 
the public gift of one gram of radium to continue her experiments 


MARJORIE JONES 


VANITY FAIR 


of Fame: 













HUGO N. VAN WADENMAYER 
HENRY AINLEY 


Because he is one of the most popu- 
lar and versatile of English actors; 
because he was seen in America as 
leading man for Maude Adams in 
“The Little Sister of Don Jose”; 
because, in conjunction with Gilbert 
Miller, he is about to assume the 
management of St. James’ Theatre 
of which the late Sir George Alex- 
ander was the last permanent di- 
rector; and finally because he seems 
likely to take the place which Sir 
Henry Irving so long held on the 
English stage 
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CLEOPATRA 
An English mare, imported by 
Arthur J. Hancock, proprietor 
of the Ellerslie stud of Virginia 
and the Claibourne stud of Ken- 
tucky. Cleopatra raced in this 
country last fall, defeating On 
Watch in the $38,000 Latonia 

Championship 


The American Line of St. Simon 


With an Account of Some Other Horses of Great Promise Recently Brought to the United States 


HE importation from Great Britain and 
France into the United States and Canada 
of first rate thoroughbred racing and 
breeding stock did not, as was predicted, end 
with the resumption of the interest of British 
and French producers in racing and produc- 
tin. This revival of interest antedated the 
finish of the great war by twelve to eighteen 
months, having been inspired by the shipping 
over the Atlantic of upward of $5,000,000 
worth of valuable bloodstock in 1915 and 
1916. Eight to ten million dollars’ worth of 
stallions and mares of the highest quality have 
heen brought overseas since 1917 by American 
and Canadian producers. Thoroughbred year- 
lings of the stoutest breeding and _ greatest 
promise have, these three seasons, been fetch- 
ing anywhere from $30,000 to $80,000 at the 
Newmarket sales. Equally steep prices have 
been realized by the Tattersalls for top grade 
stallions and mares of producing ages. 
Since 1917 American and Canadian buyers 
have had to bid high for the stuff they desired 
whether they have sought to purchase publicly 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 


or through private channels. But they have 
met the competition of British and French and 
South American breeders with a prodigality 
suggestive of the munificence of Argentine 
wheat and stock raisers who, for half a cen- 
tury, have bought in Great Britain and France, 
without considering price, anything and every- 
thing they have wanted. In consequence of 
their enterprise and intelligent spending, the 
breeding industry of the North American con- 
tinent has been reinforced by some two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred horses of both 
sexes, whose offspring are destined to exert a 
powerful, if not a controlling, influence in 
American racing and production for many 
decades to come. 

Among the stallions of wide celebrity, both 
as regards their bloodlines and their perform- 
ances under silks, that have crossed the At- 
lantic as a result of the post war activities of 
Americans and Canadians in British and 
French markets, are Prince Palatine, Negofol, 
Light Brigade, Brown Prince, Ambassador, 
Wrack, North Star, Archaic, Nassovian, Vul- 


cain, Troutbeck, Huon, Omar Khayyam, 
Atheling, Honeywood, Donnaconna, Wigstone, 
Fitz William, Prince Pal, Pacines, Roselyon, 
Trevisco, Wormleighton, etc. These horses 
have cost their importers sums ranging from 
$20,000 to $250,000 each. ‘They have been 
accompanied to North America by scores of 
mares hardly less famous and certainly not less 
valuable for breeding purposes than them- 
selves, notably, Terrentia, Melody, Constancy, 
Cleopatra, Sunbonnet, Homage, Sweet Briar, 
Agnes Valasquez, Pasquita, Merriment, Wilful 


-Maid 2d., Marian Hood, Embassy, La De- 


liverance, Parthia, Pontypridd, Coronation, 
Welsh Rabbit, Dark Sapphire, Sombra, Star 
Spangle, Sly Missie, Noowa, etc. 

Among professional breeders—that is, men 
who make a business of producing thorough- 
breds for public sales, and sportsmen, who 
breed that they may have horses of their own 
making for racing—who have participated 
most liberally in this buying abroad are, Ed- 
ward F. Simms, William Woodward, the late 

(Continued on page 86) 





WRACK 

A conspicuously promising descendant of the stallion line of Hampton, 

brought to this country by Mr. William Woodward for his stud at Belair 
Farm. Prince George’s County, Maryland 


ARCHAIC 


Of the line of Polymelus, who was bought at the Newmarket sales last 
year for $77,500 and is now part of the Hurricana farm. 
Archaic put the redoubtable Soion Kop to a drive to win the British Derby 


Last spring, 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


TALLULAH BANK- 
HEAD 


Too pretty to be sus- 
pected of the claws she 
uses so effectively, she 
is the despair of her 
elders and the delight 
of the audience as the 
catty little Hallie of 
“Nice People” 


HELEN HAYES 


Whose acting has all 
the joyous youth and 
charm of Marilynn Mil- 
ler’s dancing is to be 
starred next fall in 
“The Wren,” a new 
play of American ado- 
lescence by Booth 
Tarkington 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


VIVIAN MARTIN 


A recent graduate from pina- 
fores in the movies to pyjamas 
on the, so to speak, legitimate 
stage. Her bland naiveté, to- 
gether with the play’s title, is 
doing much to make a box-office 
success of “Just Married” 


The Page of Innocents 
The Importance of the Ingenue in the Theatre Shows the Folly of Being Wise 


VANITY FAIR 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


RUTH 
GILLMORE 


As the new leading 
lady in ‘Rollo’s Wild 
Oat’’—which seems to 
be a hardy perennial— 
Miss Gillmore demon- 
strates winningly that 
she “can hold a tea 
cup and_ everything” 


ELISE BARTLETT 
A promising young 
actress who was at- 
tractive even when she 
wept, which was often, 
in “Scrambled Wives.” 
She is playing the in- 
genue rdéle in “The 
Young Mr. Dudley,” 
now on tour 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 
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E matin. Onze heures. 
La terrasse. 

Le monsieur a lu- 
nettes d’or a encore pris le 
meilleur rocking pour lire son 
Times. : 

Dans un coin, le petit gar- 
gon souffreteux écrit, sous la 
dictée de sa diaconesse: 

—Voulez-vous du_ sucre? 
Prendrons-nous du_ sucre? 
Que vous prissiez du café. 
Ne pas prendre de thé. Aura- 
til ou aura-t-elle pris du 
Mer. - 

Toutes phrases a traduire 
en Anglais avant le premier 
coup du déjeuner. 

Cependant, la jeune fille 
enevoise, sur le piano de 
hotel, martéle en les bos- 
suant un peu les notes d’un 
exercice de Clementi. 

Miss Maisie,“ Miss Maud, 
Miss Mary parcourent la ter- 
rasse dans toute sa longueur, 
4 grands pas d’homme. 

—Vous étes en nage! Que 
faites-vous, chéries, leur crie- 
t-on d’une fenétre du premier 
étage. 

—Oh! Mama, nous reve- 
nons de Theresa-Kulm! Et 
le Gérant de l’hotel dit qu’il y a seulement, 
aller et retour, vingt-six kilométres. Alors 
nous voulons faire quatre kilométres encore 
pour avoir fini notre trentaine avant le deé- 
jeuner. Nous devons parcourir vingt-sept fois 
la terrasse pour cela, et nous avons juste le 
temps avant la cloche. 

—Qu’ils ou qu’elles n’eussent pas pris de 
sucre, fait la diaconesse mécanique. 

—Do, ré, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ut... et 
zut! J’en ai assez! fait la jeune fille genevoise. 

Et elle va faire un tour sur la terrasse. 
Naturellement André est 1a qui l’attendait. 

—Bonjour, Renée. 

—Bonjour, Monsieur. 

Ils se regardent. 

—Vous ne savez pas? dit Renée. La dame 
frangaise qu’on attendait est arrivée ce matin 
avec vingt-quatre malles! 

—Renée, dit André, vous avez vu le nouveau 
flirt de la Suédoise? C’est le jeune homme 
blond du Valsana qui joue toujours au tennis 
avec elle. 

Mais les anglaises tournent le dos. Le petit 
garcon tire la langue sur son théme trop diffi- 
cile. Le monsieur a lunettes d’or a disparu 
derrigre son Times. Deux Parisiens, trés ab- 
sorbés, étudient le panorama. 


André et Renée 


ENEZ, dit André. 

_ Et il entraine la jeune fille sous les 
sapins, quit font sur le sol des ombres mauves. 
n glisse un peu sur les aiguilles séches. On 
entend les carillons trés consciencieux de 
Vaches que l’on ne voit pas. 

—Alors, vraiment, vous partez ce soir, 
Renée ? 

—Oui, tout-a-l’heure, aprés le déjeuner. 


‘Pa; ’ "oe x 
Jai essayé de décider Maman 4 rester encore 


quelques jours pour profiter du beau temps 
fevenu. Mais il n’y a pas eu moyen. Papa 
nous attend. I] faut partir. Les places sont 
tetenues 4 la poste. 

—Ah! fait André navré. 

Finies alors leurs courses dans les alpages, 
leurs longues causeries du soir sur la terrasse, 


loi . Paar 
on des tziganes ou des iouleurs, précieux parce 





Montagnes Suisses 


Conte Sentimental pour Amoureux de Tout Pays 


PAUL GERALDY 


qu’ils rassemblent dans le hall tout l’hotel 
; Finis les rendezvous sous les sapins, 
et les thés chez la vieille, la-haut, dans les 
mayens. Finies les rencontres dans l’ascen- 
seur. 

—Renée, n’est-ce-pas, vous m’écrirez! 

—Oui! promet-elle. 

Mais a cette pensée, André sent une mélan- 
colie l’envahir. A ce moment précis, une 
cloche sonne dans le lointain. Ce moment est 
évidemment un des grands moments de sa vie. 
I] n’y manque rien, le paysage, la mélancolie, 
le son de cloche. Ce n’est que la cloche 
du déjeuner, mais ¢a fait tout-de-méme quelque 
chose, et la larme qui, depuis un moment, hési- 
tait, perle enfin dans l’oeil d’André. 

Renée lui tend les mains, puis les lévres, 
gentiment, avec cette franchise aimable, cet 
abandon un peu excessif des jeunes filles mod- 
ernes en vacances. André prend les mains et 
les lévres. Mais c’est trop nouveau, ce 
baiser, et d’une joie trop aigtie, trop timide, 
trop inquiéte, trop jeune, pour que ce soit tout- 
a-fait bien. C’est d’ailleurs, naturellement, un 
petit et timide baiser qui hésite, qui a peur, qui 
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tremble. . . Un pas qui 
glissait silencieux sur les ai- 
guilles de pins craque 
brusquement a coté d’eux! 

—Le Pasteur! 

Ils deviennent trés rouges. 
André salue, par contenance. 
Le Pasteur feint de l’aperce- 
voir, le regarde, rend le salut 
et passe. 

—TIl n’a rien vu, affirme 
Renée. Et puis, ¢a mest 
égal puisque je pars ce soir! 

Avec des précautions in- 
finies, mais tres vite, car la 
seconde cloche va sonner, ils 
regagnent la terrasse ot pié- 
tinent les Anglaises. 

—Afin qu’ils ou qu’elles 
n’eussent pas pris de café, 
module une voix angélique. 

—Mademoiselle Renée, dit 
quelqu’un, votre Maman vous 
cherche partout. 

Renée se précipite dans la 
cage de l’ascenseur. André 
regarde s’élever ce petit corps 
mince. Personne? . Une 
toute petite main lui envoie 
un baiser immense avant de 
s’enfoncer dans le premier 
étage. . . Et la _ cloche 
sonne le second coup du dé- 
jeuner: ... 


André seul 


eae Et maintenant on charge la voiture 
de la poste. Renée, alerte et qui n’a pas du 
tout l’air triste, aide sa mére qui recompte pour 
la dixiéme fois la série de ses paquets. André, 
qui sent les adieux impossibles au milieu de 
tout ce monde, reste dans un coin, désolé. 

Ces dames ont leurs places dans le coupé. 
Elles s’entendent souhaiter bon voyage une cin- 
quantaine de fois, dans toutes les langues. Le 
conducteur fait claquer son fouet comme un 
postillon de théatre. Les six chevaux secouent 
a la fois tous les grelots de leurs harnais. 
L’étrange véhicule 4 compartiments est enlevé 
vigoureusement . . . Et c’est fini. 

André est maintenant tout seul, en face du 
panorama. 

L’air, bleuté, a un godt de ciel. L’hdtel trop 
neuf, le petit bureau de la poste sentent le 
sapin, la peinture et le linoleum. Une trés 
légére brume embrouille un peu le fond de la 
vallée. Ca doit étre plein de vaches 4 musique 
par 1a! Plus haut, sur le col, c’est le village 
ou l’on montre la téte du dernier ours de la 
montagne, clouée sur la porte de la maison de 
ville. André est allé la, un jour, avec Re- 
me... 

Elle doit étre loin maintenant! Vers quatre 
heures, elle arrivera aux Agettes et sans doute 
goutera de pain et de lait dans la ferme ou la 
poste s’arréte dix minutes, le temps pour le 
postillon de boire un verre de cet affreux vin 
blanc suisse et de prendre le courrier. A six 
heures elle sera 4 Misol pour le train . . 
Que faire pendant tout ce temps-la? 

Le panorama est toujours la. André récite, 
par habitude: la Thierjerflur, le Rothorn 
(2985 meétres), le Erzhorn, Wiesen . . . A 
gauche, a droite, en bas, en haut, des bois de 
pins et de mélézes ‘“‘avantage qui mérite d’étre 
spécialement signalé” dit le prospectus de 
Vhétel. Tout-la-haut, ce point blanc: le sana- 
torium .. . 

André s’attriste tout-a-fait, pense a Paris, 
& la rentrée, au lycée Saint-Louis . . . On 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Poems by Anna Wickham 


Selections from an English Poet Whose “Contemplative Quarry” Has Just Been Published in America 


The Cherry-Blossom W and 


WILL pluck from my tree a cherry-blos- 
som wand, 
And carry it in my merciless hand, 
So I will drive you, so bewitch your eyes, 
With a beautiful thing that can never grow 
wise. 


Light are the petals that fall from the bough, 

And lighter the love that I offer you now; 

In a spring day shall the tale be told 

Of the beautiful things that will never grow 
old. 


The blossoms shall fall in the night wind, 
And I will leave you so, to be kind: 
Eternal in beauty are short-lived flowers, 
Eternal in beauty, these exquisite hours. 


I will pluck from my tree a cherry-blossom 
wand, 

And carry it in my merciless hand, 

So I will drive you, so bewitch your eyes, 

With a beautiful thing that shall never grow 
wise. 


Soul’s Liberty 


E who has lost soul’s liberty 

H Concerns himself for ever with his 
property, 

As, when the folk have lost the dance and 
song, 

Women clean useless pots the whole day long. 


Thank God for war and fire 

To burn the silly objects of desire, 

That from the ruin of a church thrown down 
We see God clear and high above the town. 


The Contemplative Quarry 


Y love is male and proper-man 
And what he’d have he’d get by chase, 
So I must cheat as women can 
And keep my love from off my face. 
Tis folly to my dawning, thrifty thought 
That I must run, who in the end am caught. 


Song to the Young John 


HE apple-blossomy king 

Is lord of this new Spring; 
He is the spirit of young joy, 
My little yellow-headed boy. 


His eyes are a bluebell wood, set in a boy's 
head. 

His hair the white-gold ghost of sunlight from 
Springs dead. 

The pink of apple-blossom is in his bonnie 
cheeks ; 

I hear bird-song in sleepy glades, when the 
king speaks. 


He moves like a young larch in a light wind; 
His body brings slim budding trees to mind. 
How all my senses thrill to the dear treasure, 
Till I must weep for sweet excess of pleasure. 


The apple-blossomy king 

Is lord of this new Spring; 

He is the spirit of young joy, 
My little yellow-headed boy. 





NNA WICKHAM is by no means a 
new discovery in English poetry but 
since she belongs neither to the “Wheels” 
group with its shrill note of bizarre revo- 
lutionism nor to the more conservative 
Georgians, so fairly fostered by J. C. 
Squire and the “London Mercury,” she 
has been little written about in this coun- 
try. She is, however, an authentic and 
original poet. Her verse is quite unman- 
nered; it seems to owe little to any pre- 
vious poet, though occasionally it sug- 
gests a turn of Blake’s phrasing. More- 
over, she is always the woman, and she 
would seem to have set down a number 
of feminine reactions which had not be- 
fore found their way into English poetry. 
A volume of her poems is to be published 
this month by Harcourt and Brace under 
the title of “The Contemplative Quarry” 
—in part a reprint of the English volume 
of the same name and in part selections 
from “The Man With the Hammer” 











The Faithful Amorist 


M I not the lover of Beauty 
To follow her where I know she is hid 
By the aroma of her pleasure? 
Yesterday I had pleasure of Helen, 
Of white, of yellow hair, 
But today a negress is my delight, 
And Beauty is black. 


There are some that are as small tradesmen, 

To sell beauty in a shop, 

Noting what has been desired, and acclaiming 
it eternally good. 

So poets fill verses 

For ever with the owl, the oak, and the night- 
ingale, 

I say the crow is a better bird than the night- 
ingale, 

Since today Beauty is black. 


The lark sings flat 

Of wearisome trees and spiritless fields. 
But there is great music in the hyena, 
For there is pleasure in deserts. 


A Girl in Summer 


HE took the summer to her blood 
Through her sweet mouth. 
Until her sleepy mood 
Was warm as sunny walls of the old south. 
It seemed the yellow light 
Had fruitful powers, 
Beneath her bosom’s white 
Leapt sudden flowers. 
Each round as the breast 
From whose dear core it sprang, 
And in the middle of each flower a nest, 
In which a young bird sang; 
Sang for joy of a coming 
And for joy of a name, 
And the petals of the flower 
Leapt like flame, 
Driving with a sweet compelling 
Towards his dwelling, 
As her singing birds were telling. 


All Men to Women 


OU have taken our life in your hands, like 
a small sick bird; 

As you might feed him with your lips, so 
with your word 

Have you sustained us; remembering your 
kind eyes 

We have forgot our pitiless ways, and have 
grown wise. 


With brittle strength to fight and to desire, 
What do we but bring fuel to your fire? 
For our best labour, your fine powers control, 
O make of man’s body and his soul! 


The flower of all our winning we would give 
To mightier men, the Race that is to live. 
On your good courage must our victory rest, 
You bear all future days beneath your breast. 


There are those among you who scorn their 
trust, 

Who have betrayed us, being weak to lust. 

Cursed be our weakness, cursed be that de- 
ceit, 

For that black sin, is no good thing complete. 


O pitiful heart! From whom we draw our 


strength, 

Would you have wisdom? Know your power 
at length, 

From your frail might grant us the thing we 
seek. 


We who are born so small, and live so weak. 


Sehnsucht 


ECAUSE of body’s hunger are we born, 
And by contriving hunger are- we fed; 
Because of hunger is our work well done 
As so are songs well sung, and things well 
said. 
Desire and longing are the whips of God— 
God save us all from death when we are fed. 


The Meeting 


HEN I saw you, you went to my head, 
You were like wine to my brain, 
I walked in London through the rain 
To see a man who had been ten years dead. 
For pleasure I forgot the years, 
Old time, old death, old tears. 


The Stormy Moon 


SAID, “I cannot look at beauty 
For I am heavy with desire; 
I cannot touch this child’s sweet hair, 
My hand is fire.” 
O! I was desolate 
Burned dry and white, 
Shut out from all kind comfort 
In the hungry night. 


I did not heed the dark about me, 
My head was bowed. 
A scurrying wind came down and smote me 
Till I remembered a cloud. 
I raised my eyes to a wild cloud-drift, 
And saw the travelling Moon. 
Beauty and cold were so restored me 
And peace came soon. 
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A Collection 


of Collectors 


Sketches by FISH 


RIVAL KENNELS 
Of course it is all right for both Harriette and 
Lillian to collect dogs, but they should really 
map their morning’s walk so as to avoid a head- 
on cvllision, the results of which are clearly 
shown. Harriette goes in for skyes and to Lil- 
lian’s poms “A skye’s the limit”. Knowing as 
we do the savage nature of these breeds we 
shudder at the thought of what might occur if 
the leashes should unexpectedly break 
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VANITY FAIR 





THE OLD SOUVENIR GAME 
“Everything open and above board” is little Evelyn Witley’s 
motto, as she blandly asks her hostess, “‘Mayn’t I just pop this 
dear little glass into my hand-bag, as a souvenir of your most 
delightful dinner?’’ Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred never 
learn to say no, except at the wrong time. Consequently, Evelyn 
commits larceny in the most graceful and successful manner and 
has gradually acquired an odd-lot collectior of miscellaneous table- 
ware and house-furnishings which the catalogues always describe 

as “of rare and unusual interest” 
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SPEEDING THE PARTING GUESTS 


All last winter the Herbert Honeywells were 
so assiduous in their collection of private- 
stock for the summer season that there was 
little room in their house for anything else. 
It did seem a bit hard to have to turn out the 
Willie Dibleys into the clutches of one of 
those fierce finai storms of the season with a 
fourteen-mile motor drive ahead of them, and 


one of Willie’s spark-plugs distinctly below 
par. Needs must, however, when, as Herbert 
says, “The guest room is occupied.” All the 
way home the Dibleys wonder who the mys- 
terious guest may be of whom they have 
caught no glimpse. But when they meet him 
next summer the mystery will be solved and, 
probably, oh, very probably, all will be forgiven 
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THE COIN COLLECTOR Le 


The greatest collectors are born not made. From 
his earliest years little Wilfrid Abbott knew 
perfectly what he was about. In fact he rather 
bowled over his oratorical Uncle James, who 
said, “Man, my boy, is a collecting animal. Now 
I wonder what little Wilfrid collects.” ‘“Dol- 
lars,” said Wilfrid with a look that would open 
a safe, so Uncle came across gracefully, thinking, 
withal, that it was the first time he had ever 
paid so much for hearing himself say so little 




















BADINAGE 
See the pretty lady, ogling 
o’er her fan, 
Playing with the 
strings of the fond 
young man, 
While he thinks to win her. 
with his winsome smile. 
little sinner, ’s 
laughing all the while. 


She, the 
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BADINAGE (concluded) 
Here we see the real reason for the lady’s laugh 
ter. Claudine is, you see, one of the truly vir- 
tuous vamps wko wouldn’t hurt anyone in the 
ag world were it not that she, too, is subject to the 
‘ collecting mania. She is a _ heart collector 
‘ and the poor victim of the verse is simply the 
latest addition to her collection. But hasn’t she 
HI arranged the hearts nicely, hanging them up bv 
¥ | their own strings. A very pretty talent, we 

should say 



























































OLD ANCESTORS FOR NEW 


Now that so many of the architects are busy 
designing baronial castles and ancestral halls 
tor the new millionaires, there will be a large 
demand for portraits of ancestors with which 
to decorate the great-hall, the gallery, the 
mews, and so on. The Randolph Tiggotts, of 
Racine, are one jump ahead of their field in 
having the first look at a fresh consignment of 
ancestors just received by Mr. Winifred Dear- 


heart. Randolph has just found a great- 
grandfather who is the painted image of 
himself, but he is a little daunted by the cos- 
tume which, south of the waistcoat, has dis- 
tinct bathing beauty tendencies. “Ah! but the 
texture of the surcoat!” cries Mr. Dearheart, 
and faints for a moment, a method of attack 
which always goes big with crude people. 
Thus the branches of the family tree are filled 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Mandarins of Golf 


George Duncan and Abe Mitchell, British Stars, Will Contest Our Main Title at Columbia 


HOSE in charge of our Open Golf cham- 

pionship cup will kindly put another 

guard around the pantry. We seem to see 
trouble ahead and the reason isn’t extremely 
hard to locate. We might just as well go back 
a few laps over past history to show why an 
extra guard is justified. 

Back in 1900 one Harry Vardon and one 
John Henry Taylor came over from England 
to this country. They entered our open cham- 
pionship. The result was a bit jarring, for 
Vardon finished first and Taylor finished sec- 
ond. Thirteen years later, which should bring 
us to 1913, the same Vardon came over with 
Edward Rivers Ray, sometimes known as Ted. 
That year they tied for first place with Francis 
Ouimet, but the young Bostonian finally re- 
pulsed them in the play-off, with considerable 
slaughter. The best they could do was for 
Vardon to finish second, with Ray third. 

Last summer Vardon and Ray, with the cup 
fever again upon them, came to Inverness. 
When the dust had blown away and the uproar 
of battle ceased, Ray was found to have fin- 
ished first, with Vardon in a tie for second 
place. So it happened that once again our 
Open Golf cup crossed the ocean. 

Now our golfing cousins from the land of 
the Thistle and the Rose are sending another 
pair, who might well be christened the New 
Mandarins of Golf. One is George Duncan 
of Scotland. The other is Abe Mitchell of 
England. And in addition to giving battle 
in our Open Championship at Columbia, 
Washington, D. C., they will display their 
wares in exhibition matches before 250,000 of 
our golfing citizens in another one of those ex- 
tended tours that bring in a lot of kale and 
almost as many blisters. 


Great Gallery Pair 


UNCAN and Mitchell will be a wonderful 

pair for the big galleries of American golf 
to follow and watch. They will see in Duncan 
the fastest living golfer and in Mitchell the 
longest hitter of them all. And the gallery in 
golf, as the crowd in baseball, esteems a re- 
sounding wallop above almost every other 
feature which could be offered. 

Duncan, who won the British Open last 
June at Deal, is a bundle of nerves who might 
almost as well be moving on a motor cycle. 
Being nervous, Duncan steps up and hits the 
ball before he has time to think about it. In 
this way he double crosses his nervous system, 
for the ball is off and under way with the swing 
completed before he can get “jumpy” or upset. 
In this respect Duncan uses rare judgment, 
far better judgment than the average duffer 
who measures his delay by his nervousness. 
The more nervous he is, the more he fidgets and 
waggles and waits. He knows he is going to 
take a swing at the ball, but, gosh, how he 
dreads it. 

Duncan knows he can’t afford to waste an 
extra second and give his highly charged 
nerves a chance. So you will frequently see 
him play his second shot almost before he 
stops, and when it comes to the greens, you 
will suddenly see the ball leave his putter be- 
fore you knew he was close enough to hit it. 

Nervous golfers, who abound in this well 


By GRANTLAND RICE 
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WESTERN sceaenia one 
GEORGE DUNCAN 

Who won the British Open Championship last 

year. Duncan is an excellent man to watch 

for those whose nerves obstruct their game 
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CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO 
ABE MITCHELL 
Arrives from Great Britain with Duncan to 
play in the Open Golf Championship. The 
cup was won last year by Vardon and Ray 
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bunkered commonwealth, will be able to get 
more than one valuable lesson from the Scotch 
star, who has proved conclusively that it isn’t 
necessary to hover for an hour over a golf bal] 
before landing on it with wood or iron. It 
won't be compulsory for you to be quite so 
fast as you will find Duncan. But he will give 
you the general idea of speeding things up, 
which you can at least copy to a moderate de- 
gree. The world was built in less time than 
many golfers waste in a month. Duncan has 
shown that one can get his par without taking 
an entire day to find it. 

Many experts had figured that the great 
Scotch star was too high strung and jumpy 
ever to win a championship over a 72-hole test. 
When Duncan started with two bad rounds at 
Deal last June, the Scots shook their heads and 
gave up hope again. But Duncan immediately 
rallied and finished with two of the most bril- 
liant rounds of the tourney, working his way 
into first place. He had proved that a nervous 
man can still go far, by handling his nerves in 
the right way. After defending his champion- 
ship crown at St. Andrews, he will sail for the 
United States with Mitchell, and get ready for 
a running dive at our title, which Ted Ray 
corralled last August. 


Abe Mitchell’s Hitting 


BE MITCHELL’S arrival with Duncan 
will help to settle another argument that 
has lately stirred golfing circles. This argu- 
ment concerns the long driving ability of 
Mitchell and Ray. Vardon insisted last fall 
that Ray could outhit them all, but Mitchell 
has a legion of supporters who have pinned 
the chaplet upon his forehead. The English 
star, to begin with, is a great believer in a com- 
fortable stance where the feet are held only a 
medium distance apart. He doesn’t care for 
the wide-spreading stance which so many fol- 
low, his own being not even so wide as that 
Hagen uses. Mitchell’s feet are not jammed 
together, but they are closer than with most 
of the leading players. He believes this gives 
him more body leverage and adds several yards 
to his power. 

Neither does he pay the slightest attention 
to a follow through. You rarely see him at the 
finish with the club over his left shoulder in 
the orthodox completion of the swing. It may 
even be only half way around. He has medium 
hands with powerful wrists and an enormous 
amount of leverage. The whip-cracking snap 
of his blows is far beyond that of any other 
golfer now playing, as, without any body sway 
or any big lunge, he has on several occasions 
carried from 310 to 315 yards. If he happens 
to connect, as he generally does, there is hardly 
a hole in golf that he can’t reach in two full 
shots. This gives him a big advantage, even 
above the average long hitter. Once in a while 
when Ted Ray connects he is as long 4s 
Mitchell or any player that ever lived. But 
Ray frequently imparts a slight cut to the stroke 
which kills many yards, whereas Mitchell's 
drive starts out on a straight line, rising stead-. 
ily to gain a maximum flight. It is a wonder- 
ful ball to watch, with its rising battle against 
air resistance and its unwavering straightness 
down the course. 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Blanche Sweet—a Charming Ingenue of the Movies 
Originally Discovered, Like So Many Others, by D. W. Griffith 


Miss Sweet Has Been for Some Time a Star, Her Latest Production Being “That Girl Montana” 





THE WHITE HOPE 


The white heavy- 
weight has been griev- 
ously hurt by a hard 
body punch from his 
negro opponent, but 
he -is not out. He 
has gone down to 
rest awhile, but he 
hopes to fight again. 
The only trouble is 
that he must make up 
his mind in ten sec- 
onds. He is longiag 
for just a little wind 


Lithographs by George Bellows 


Black and White Impressions of the Modern Boxer and his Ringside 


THE KNOCKOUT 


“A man may be down, 
but he’s never out,” 
says the Salvation 
Army, but this time 
the maxim must be 
revised. The boxer 
who has gone to th: 
floor will not be back 
this evening, The 
winner is eager to be 
at him if he scram- 
bles up but he could 
not get up even 
for Gabriel’s trumpet 
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The Higher Education and the Diamond 


Showing That a Baseball Player Might As Well Fill His Head With Latin Roots As Anything 


gent than that played by the profes- 

sionals, but also more honest. The col- 
lege batter, upon occasion, may not ‘look 
‘em” over carefully enough, but at any rate he 
does not look under his pillow in the morning 
and he never has to think about “the wife and 
kiddies” at all. Of course, intelligence is not 
really the word for baseball acumen. The man 
who is spoken of as ‘a quick-thinking player” 
may have a brain of negligible quality. In- 
tuition is the motivating force which makes 
an outfielder cross the base runners by pegging 
straight to second when a throw to the plate 
would be more conventional but less successful. 
Again the infielder who checks his arm after 
drawing it back and restrains himself from 
making a useless throw which could not pos- 
sibly catch the runner, does not stop to rea- 
son out his action. ‘The process is fast and 
deep. It is a rumbling, roaring thing down 
in the subconscious mind. ‘The professional 
ball player nearly always has a subconscious 
mind. Often he has nothing else nor does he 
very often need it. 

One of the baseball correspondents on a 
southern training trip was struck by the fact 
that on rainy days most of the players simply 
sat about in the hotel lobby and did nothing. 
He investigated and reported to his paper, 
“Sometimes they sit around and think and 
sometimes they just sit.” 

Be that as it may, college baseball is taking 
on to an increasing degree the methods of the 
professionals. Ten or twelve years ago the 
professional coach was rather rare. Now he 
is taken for granted. Lauder at Yale, Slat- 
tery at Harvard, Bill Clarke at Princeton, Jeff 
Tesreau at Dartmouth, Andy Coakley at Co- 
lumbia, Jack Barry at Holy Cross, Bezdek at 
Penn State, Lush at the Naval Academy, 
comprise only a few of the well known pro- 
fessional players now engaged in teaching col- 
lege men the fine points of the game. I am 
inclined to think that college baseball of to- 
day is a little smarter than that of fifteen and 
twenty years ago. 


(Cen hs baseball remains less intelli- 


The Pathos of Distance 


OLLEGE nines now work plays such as the 

squeeze and the hit and run which were 
not known in the earlier days. It also seems that 
supremacy of the pitcher has been shaken. 
There was a time when the pitcher was prac- 
tically everything in a college game. Now 
there is more hitting. But, of course, it is 
impossible to say whether this development in 
batting represents an increased skill in hit- 
ung or a waning of great college pitchers. Cer- 
tainly there is no one of the present-day twirl- 
ers who stands out as Walter Clarkson of Har- 
vard once did, or Dutch Carter of Yale or 
Hildebrand of Princeton. At that it is a 
good year which has seen such capable pitchers 
as Carney of Lafayette, Margetts of Prince- 
ton, Chittenden and Coxe of Yale, Horan and 
Tunney of Holy Cross. 

Perhaps the men of the past have grown 
mythical with age. After all Clarkson had 
his ups and downs and once he lost to Prince- 
‘on after his team had given him a six-run 
lead. But looking from a distance these 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





ORREN JACK TURNER 


JANON FISHER 

Captain of the Princeton Varsity Team who 

has proved himself to be one of the best 
catchers in collegiate baseball 


pitchers of antiquity seem giants. They are 
glamourous with legends. ‘There was Dutch 
Carter, for instance, whose speed was so ter- 
rific that the batter had to begin his swing at 
the moment the ball left Carter’s hands or there- 
abouts. It was in a Princeton game and the 
batter had twice swung vainly. He knew that 
he must hit for there was a runner on second 
base, sent there perhaps by a base on balls or 
a missed third strike. Carter faced the batter 
and the man at the plate tightened every 
muscle. Then suddenly Carter whirled and 
threw to second to catch the runner napping 
and at that instant the batter, who had nerved 
himself to be ready for the pitcher’s first move, 
struck out. 

Though the pitchers stood out in the years 
of Stagg, Trudeau, Bowers, Coburn, Laurence 
Young, Harry Bates, Felton (much more re- 
cent) and Downer, there were also a few con- 
spicuous hitters. One of the best of college 
batters was Orville Frantz who played first 
base for Harvard. The Yale first string pitcher 
of the year was sent to one of Harvard’s minor 
games to observe the team and to jot down in 
his notebook such weaknesses of the batters 
as he was able to detect. Frantz singled the 
first time up and then followed with a double 
and a triple. Next he walked, but he rounded 
out the afternoon by hitting to deep centerfield 
for a home run. The Yale pitcher took out 
his notebook and ran down his list in which 
he had **keep ’em low on the inside,” ‘“‘feed him 
with slow balls” and like entries, but when 
he came to the name of Frantz he wrote ‘Put 
your back and shoulders into it and trust in 
God.” 


College baseball of a decade ago, I have 
maintained, was a less scientific pursuit than 
the game today. Still it would be most unfair 
to leave the impression that in these days the 
students were reserving all the fine processes 
of their minds for mathematics and Greek and 
devoting no thought to baseball. Cerebration 
Was going on upon the diamond and it resulted 
in one of the greatest discoveries of the game 
coming from a college man. It was a discov- 
ery which has revolutionized modern baseball. 
Jim Tyng, Harvard °’76, who generally 
caught but sometimes pitched for the varsity, 
was the inventor and his discovery was the 
catcher’s mask. He was the first player to use 
one and, like Columbus, Robert Fulton and 
the others, there was first of all a period of 
mocking laughter; but in the end the mask was 
universally adopted and the catcher no longer 
played far back of the plate. 

It was time that something was done for 
the catcher, the most heavily worked and un- 
fortunate of players. His fingers will betray 
him in any company. Damon Runyon tells the 
story of the battered professional catcher who 
accepted a job to coach a college team and 
gathered the catching candidates about him to 
instruct them in the fine points of work behind 
the bat. He illustrated each point with gnarled 
and knotty fingers. 

“Mister,” one of the young collegians finally 
interrupted, ‘didn’t they have any gloves when 
you played ball?” 

“Why sure,” said the professional, “what 
did you ask that for?” 

“TI was wondering,” answered the freshman, 
“why you didn’t catch a few in your glove in- 
stead of using the ends of your fingers.” 


The Burden of Wisdom 


_ oldest reproach against the college base- 
ball player is that he tries too hard. ‘He 
gave it the old college try,” professionals used 
to say when some youngster ran tearing into the 
grand stand after a foul which was plainly 
headed over the roof. But in the long run 
this is the spirit which wins baseball games 
in the big leagues as well as the colleges. Our 
colleges have no reason to reproach themselves 
for their showing in connection with profes- 
sional baseball. The universities have shown 
that every now and then a man from their 
halls, in spite of his Greek and his Latin, has 
been able to go out and take his place beside 
youngsters from the sandlots without disgrac- 
ing his alma mater. 

In these days when summer baseball is 
frowned upon, the contribution of the colleges 
to the professional leagues is somewhat less 
than it used to be, but it is not to be forgotten 
that such great stars of the gaine as Arthur 
Devlin, Christy Mathewson and George Sisler 
came to the diamond with degrees in their 
hands. Indeed one institution of learning can 
boast that no less than three of its recent grad- 
uates are now employed in the -American 
League, for the University of Alabama has sent 
Sewell and Stephenson to Cleveland and Der- 
rill Pratt, after several previous stops, to the 
Red Sox. In the long run a player can manage 
to get about the diamond even if he is burdened 
by education. 
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ELEGIE 


Few of the modern painters 
have secured more interesting 
patterns than Mr. Martin has 
succeeded in doing in this 
photograph. Moreover, he has 
secured a lustrous high-light 
essentially photographic 












AUBADE 


For the most part, photographers have been content to ape painting and to accom- 
plish with the camera what can be done in a more distinctive manner by the 
brush. Moreover, most of the photographers are still in the class with those who 
admire Bouguereau and Detaille in painting—at least if we may judge by their 
results. These photographs then represent one of the most successful attempts 
on the part of an American to attack the same problems in which the modernistic 
painter is interested, and to attack them through the camera 


VANITY FAIR 


MARCHE FUNEBRE 


The titles of these photo- 
graphs have been selected 
merely to give the spectator 
a hint of the intended impres- 
sion which he may be ex- 
pected to receive from the 
accompanying photograpt 
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MORT de MATELOT 


An impression of objects seen 
through the water and dis- 
torted by the green mirrors of 
the waves. Mr. Martin is a 
New Yorker and follows pho- 
tography as an avocation 


Experiments in Modernistic Photography 


Ira Martin Attempts to Solve with the Camera Some of the Problems which Confront the Cubist Painter 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


Stop-Gap Bridge the Best Form of Three-hand Auction, While Waiting for a Fourth Player 


UCTION bridge is a game for four 
Aires and one would as soon think of 
inviting two others to make up a table 
of three as he would if the game were poker. 
But there are many occasions upon which 
three auction players are waiting for a fourth, 
even when four have been invited, and all 
should have been on time. Then again, three 
may have foregathered accidentally and have 
finally succeeded in getting a fourth on the 
telephone, who has promised to be right up, 
which may mean in five minutes or half an 
hour. It often happens that three get to the 
club a little earlier than usual, and expect a 
fourth to drop in at any moment. 

In each of these circumstances the problem 
is the same. What to do in the meantime? 
Some start to play solitaire; some take up 
rummy or Russian Bank, while the third looks 
on, but very few will deliberately sit down to 
play three-hand auction. Why? First, be- 
cause all forms of the game so far suggested 
are unpopular, the game being nothing but a 
gamble on shut-out bids. Second, because 
after the rubber is started, if the fourth player 
suddenly turns up, the three must either finish 
a rubber which they. care nothing about, and 
keep the fourth waiting, or they must abandon 
the game, to the probable chagrin of the player 
who was quite a bit ahead. 

So frequently has this situation of waiting 
for a fourth come up at the Lenox Club, that 
the players there determined to devise some 
system for playing auction three-hand which 
would meet two conditions. The game must 
be decided so that the scores could be made up 
and settled at the end of any hand during 
which a fourth candidate for play appeared, 
and it must be enough like an ordinary rubber 
at auction to be interesting while it lasted. To 
Mr. Walter Nettleton, of Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, belongs the honor of having formu- 
lated the rules for such a game. 


5 one three players cut for choice of seats 
and cards as usual, one sitting opposite 
the dealer, the other on his right, the dummy 
being on the dealer’s left. The cards dealt, 
the dealer has the first say, to bid or pass. If 
he passes, the player opposite him has a 
chance, and then the third player; but in any 
case the first call must be in a suit, never in 
no-trumps, and must be limited to a bid of one. 

This is to shut out all speculative no- 
trumpers, and bids of two or three, which are 
so common in the older form of three-hand 
auction. The original suit-call gives the 
players something to go upon, either for further 
declarations, or as indicating the defence 
against them. Once the bidding is started, 
however, there are no restrictions on overcall- 
ing or doubling. 

The highest bidder of course takes the 
dummy, which is placed between his two ad- 
Versaries, if it is not already in that position. 
The player to the left of the declarer leads, 
and dummy’s cards are laid down, to gloat 
over or deride, as the case may be. The play 
then proceeds as usual in auction. 

Every deal is a complete game in itself, just 
as in duplicate, there being no partial scores 
toward game, and therefore no necessity to 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the August number. 











separate the trick scores from the honor scores. 
Everything is put down in a lump, the scores 
being kept in three vertical columns, one for 
each player. 

If the declarer succeeds in winning 30 or 
more trick points, on the deal, he adds 200 
bonus for a game won. If he fails to reach 30 
on the deal, all he scores is the trick and honor 
points made on that deal, in a lump sum. If 
his contract fails, or honors are held against 
him, each adversary is separately credited 
with the amount, unless both sides score. Then 
the larger score takes the difference. One no- 
trump against thirty aces, for example, gives 
each adversary 20; the declarer nothing. 

Suppose the contract to be four spades dou- 
bled; set one trick, less four honors. The ad- 
versaries each take 64 points, declarer nothing. 
Suppose the bidder makes three no-trumps and 
40 aces, he scores 270 to his credit in a lump. 
Suppose he makes four clubs with four honors 
in one hand. He takes 72 points. 

If a fourth player turns up during a deal, 
and before a bid is made, that deal is aban- 
doned; but if the bidding has started, that deal 
must be played out. The scores are then 
added up, throwing off the odd points for all 
under 50, and taking another 100 for all over 
50. Unlike the ordinary wash-book at auc- 
tion, there are no minus scores; everything is 
plus. If we suppose these final scores to be 
A, 15; B, 8; and C, 4, when added up, the top 
score wins from each of the others, and the 
lowest score pays both. This is the usual way 
to strike a balance: 








A B c 
15 8 4 
wins 7 fromB loses 7to A loses 11 toA 
wins 11 from C wins 4 from C loses 4toB 
A wins 18 B loses 3 C loses 15 


— chief point in this game is obviously 
to get the contract and go game on it; but 
there is ample room for skill and judgment in 
the matter of determining whether to try for a 
game or to play for penalties. The great fac- 
tor in success seems to be correct inference as 
to the contents of the dummy, which is largely 
helped by the rule requiring the first call to be 
in suit, because such a call usually precludes 
any other player from risking a no-trumper, 
and by the time two suits have been named the 
third caller should have a pretty good line on 
the situation. So far as present experience 
goes, the advantage is entirely with the third 
bidder. 

The great point in bidding is to remember 
that you are not assisting a partner sitting 
opposite you; nor are you warning him by 
any take-outs. You are bidding to play against 
him; not with him as a partner, because if 
you make the highest call you take the dummy, 
even if you bid the same suit that another 
player called ahead of you. It is astonishing 
the chances that players will take, and the 
success they will have on calls that would be 
ridiculous in the ordinary game. It all seems 
to turn on the correctness of their inferences 














as to the contents of the dummy. Here is an 
example: 
vy AQJ102 
& 62 
© 7653 
(Dummy) @ 102 
9 974 gy K63 
# 10 Y_ iewmarss 
69642. 1°. 96 AE 
@AKJ87 Z @ 953 
085 
#AKJ94 
© QJ io 
@Q64 


Z dealt, and bid a club. This to indicate a 
lead, in case he does not get the contract, in 
which case he must have one or other of the 
players for a partner. A was dummy, and Y 
bid two hearts, holding 64 in honors. It is 
now B’s turn. His reasoning is that dummy 
must be very short of clubs, probably also short, 
and certainly weak, in hearts, and that if 
dummy has anything it must be in spades and 
diamonds, with a chance that the spades are 
tops, so B bids two spades; not on his own hand 
but on what he hopes to find in the dummy. 

Z was entirely misled by this bid, and cred- 
ited dummy with the diamonds, or nothing, the 
three other suits having all been declared, so Z 
called three diamonds. Against this bidding, 
it is clear to Y that if he pursues the hearts, 
he may be set, but he has his 6+ in honors to 
score, and dummy’s possibilities to hear from, 
although they are not promising. He calls 
three hearts. 

This ccnfirms B's opinion as to dummy’s 
spade holding, and he boldly bids three spades, 
which Z promptly doubles, and that ends it. 
With every suit stopped, the spade call on his 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HE success of the 
4 ke towers on 

Fifth Avenue has 
created a demand from 
other cities. Efficient 
the present towers un- 
doubtedly are; beautiful 
they unquestionably are 
not. We therefore present 
five much more aestheti- 
cally worth while ideas 
for future towers. 

In the upper left hand 
corner is the Cubist 
Tower which speaks for 
itself and to which the 
only possible objection 
might be that a motorist, 
unappreciative of cubist 
art, would not know 
whether to stop or go. 

Below that stands the 
Tower de Luxe. This 
comes furnished in pale 
crépe de Chine or or- 
gandy over blue dotted 
swiss, with lavender 
ruching. The two police- 
men will wear grey cut- 
aways, with gloves and 
ties to match, in the day- 
time, full evening dress 
over scarlet duvetyn 
B. V. D’s, at night. 
Soft rose and blue lights 
shining on the bald head 
of the upper policeman 
will serve as signals to 











Trafic Towers 


New Designs with Cops to Match 


Sketches by NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 
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the motorists and pedes- 
trians. 

To the right is the 
classic Tower designed 
by the City Beautiful 
Committee, whose motto 
is: “Nothing good since 
the Parthenon”. The at- 
tending policeman should 
be provided with a Ro- 
man nose and stomach, 
and should be taught 
classical phrases such 
as “Habeas corpus”. 

In the upper right 
hand corner a live police- 
man, appropriately dress- 
ed, stands mounted on a 
pillar. An electric cur- 
rent from a central tower 
connects him to other 
similarly mounted police- 
men and causes them 
simultaneously to change 
position. 

The central tower on 
the page, originally the 
concept of the Purity 
League, was intended to 
represent the Holy Grail. 
The designer, never hav- 
ing seen the grail, used 
his household glassware 
as a model, with the 
above deplorable result, 
which has already deen 
condemned by the anti 
saloon league. 
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In this Roamer car, with a newly designed 4-cyl. Rochester-Duesenberg 
motor, L. F. Goodspeed, an amateur driver, has just established a new 
official world’s record for stock chassis of 105.1 miles an hour 


general ruggedness. 


A new Daniels four-passenger touring car of great attractiveness. 
notable for its well balanced lines, its delicate color scheme and its 
Note the novel top and the unusual side lights 


It is 


Some Newcomers in the Motor World 
Long Awaited Cars Make Their Bid for Popularity 


VERY year about a hundred and fifty 
E new makes of cars appear. Some pro- 

gress no further than the paper on which 
their attractive lines are set down by their en- 
thusiastic sponsors. Others actually display 
themselves at the shows and elsewhere, accom- 
panied by many columns of advance publicity, 
and then disappear from view, possibly to bob 
up again when showtime comes around once 
more. Still others, backed by men of long ex- 
perience and ample finances, come into the 
market with prestige already established and 
immediately take their places among the lead- 
ers of motordom. If, of all the new motor crea- 
tions whose advent into the busy motor world 
is proclaimed in newspapers and magazines 
during the season, twenty remain in active 
production at the end of the year, it is indeed 
a period of remarkable progress. 

The number of car manufacturers is growing 
smaller. As we have pointed out several 
times, the automobile industry 
seems to be resolving itself 
gradually into a few powerful 
groups. Some time in the fu- 
ture we may find a gigantic 
automotive trust supervising 
the construction of a majority 
of our cars. In the meantime, 
a large number of independent 
concerns are coming into the 
field, some of which will die 
quickly, while others will be 
successful and may eventually 
become the leaders of to-mor- 
tow. Always there will be 
hew cars, of special design, re- 
gardless of how much Wall 
Street money is poured into the 
industry. One reason for this 
is that hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. Another is 
that there will always be a con- 
siderable portion of the motor- 
Ing public continually on the 
lookout for something new 
and different in automobiles. 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


Then, too, there is much experimenting to 
do with steam, and other less fully developed 
means of car propulsion. The really big in- 
vestors in motor factories do not have to bother 
with anything but already accepted mechanical 
principles. If a new car appears, driven by 
electricity, or alcohol, or any one of the dozens 
of things with which inventors are occupying 
their time, and it is obviously superior to any 
type of vehicle hitherto manufactured, there 
will be plenty of time and opportunity for the 
capitalists to shift their affections from the 
machines they are interested in at present. 

We must admit that anybody who has had 
the courage to place a new car upon the market 
during the past ten months of depression is 
worthy of admiration, if nothing else. Yet 
fully as many new makes have appeared as in 
previous seasons. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in this year’s cars—most of them are well 
designed, well financed and obviously intended 





From New England comes the new Northway, a powerful six-cylinder car built 
in five models with many unusual features, including lamps on the radiator. Its 
wheelbase is 128 inches and its body is of aluminum 


to remain as permanent fixtures in the indus- 
trial scheme of things. For this we can thank 
the men who have laboured since the beginning 
to standardize the appearance and mechanical 
details of gasoline propelled vehicles. In the 
old days, when every car was different in looks 
and construction from every other, any man 
could design and market a machine with the 
possibility that his ideas were at least as good 
as those of most of the others. It is a different 
story now. We all have a pretty accurate no- 
tion what an automobile should look like and 
act like. That is why there is nothing freakish 
about any of the new cars. Any improvements 
they may possess over the cars to which we 
have become accustomed are due to the intense 
competition both in the trade and among in- 
ventors and designers. 

It seems to be a growing habit for high offi- 
cials to become famous in General Motors and 
then leave and introduce cars of their own. It 
was not long ago that W. C. 
Durant sold his holdings to 
the group which appears to be 
working itself into a dominant 
position in the industry and 
prepared to place a new vehicle 
on the stage for public ap- 
proval. Rumors have been 
flying around wild since Mr. 
Durant made this move. It 
has been whispered that he in- 
tended to buy the Studebaker 
and Pierce-Arrow plants, but 
at the present writing there 
seems no foundation for these 
reports. His new car will not 
be on sale for some months to 
come, but one may rest assured 
that when Durant Motors, 
Inc., puts out a machine it will 
be worth looking at. It is said 
there will be two models, at 
least one of which will sell for 
below $1,000. 

Now comes R. H. Collins, 
who has recently resigned as 





64+ 





The Ace is particularly noteworthy on account of its disk valve motor in 
which the valves are a series of disks geared together, quite unlike the 
ordinary poppet or sleeve valves 


president and general manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company and has formed the Col- 
lins Motor Car Company, with a capital of 
$10,000,000, to build the Collins car. This 
will be a high class machine 

and there will be some sort 

of an affiliation with the Du- 

rant company, according to 

present indications. 
January first the new Collins 
is scheduled to appear. 

One of the outstanding 
events of the summer has 
been the début of the widely 
heralded Wills Sainte Claire. 
This car, the product of C. 
Harold Wills, a well known 
figure in the motor world, is 
constructed of Molybdenum, 
the new American steel which 
is claimed to be an extraor- 
dinary product. The vehicle 
is particularly pleasing in its 
lines and will undoubtedly 
soon be a familiar sight on 
the highways. It has a 121- 
inch wheelbase, a “V”-type 
eight-cylinder motor set at a 
60-degree angle, overhead 
cam shafts and valves driven 
by spiral bevel gears. The 
touring car weighs approxi- 
mately 3,000 pounds. There 


heralded. 
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are also a roadster and several closed types. 

The Ogren is made in Milwaukee. It is a 
six-cylinder machine of great attractiveness 
with a 66-hp. motor, a wheelbase of 134 inches, 
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Here is the new Wills Sainte Claire, whose advent into the world has been widely 


It is a car of pleasing appearance, made of Molybdenum, the new steel, 


and has a “V”-type 8-cyl. engine, overhead cam shafts, and a wheelbase of 121 
This model has been fitted with disk wheels and Biflex bumpers 
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Several handsome body styles distinguish the new Ogren, a high-grade 
car with many custom features. 
inches and a selection of interesting color schemes 


It has a 6-cyl. motor, a wheelbase of 134 


a number of unusual accessories and lines 
which give it considerable dignity. It is not 
a “quantity production” car. The output is 
small and great attention is paid to details 
of construction and _ finish. 

A new company, the Stand- 
ard Steam Corporation, has 
been formed recently, to 
manufacture the steam truck 
and steam passenger car de- 
signed by L. L. Scott. There 
is an enormous interest in 
steam cars, but, outside of the 
reliable and famous Stanley, 
they don’t seem to make 
much progress. We all 
thought that, when the Doble 
was displayed at the national 
shows some years ago, a great 
expansion of the manufacture 
of steam cars was under way. 
I had a ride in the car dis- 
played then with Abner 
Doble and its smoothness of 
operation and ease of ac- 
celeration were something 
quite new to me. But to date 
the Doble is not with us, nor 
are any of the dozens of 
steam cars which have been 
announced from time to time 
during the interim. Out in 

(Continued on page 86) 





An interesting car from Dixie is the sturdy Hanson, made in Atlanta. It 
of 121 inches wheelbase, 54-hp. motor, aluminum body and 


is a “six 
comes in four models 


With a Hershell-Spillman 6-cyl. motor of 57-hp., a wheelbase of 126 
inches, and completely modern equipment, the Pilot is a coming car. Its 


upholstery is genuine high-grade leather and its fuel consumption is small 
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Another design to accentuate On the doctor’s car, this 4-inch 
the speed lines of your car is gilt ornament with green cross 
this winged wheel, for which should have great weight with 
$4.00 is charged, in dull silver traffic police. Its price is $2.50 
. as . ] 
Vanity Fair’s Shopping Depart- | A dull silver nymph, in summer 
ment will be glad to purchase costume, may be obtained in 
these ornaments for its readers two sizes, at $4.00 and $6.00 
To Adorn Your Radiator C 
New Ornaments to Express Your Personality While Motoring 
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The Bath 


The Promenade Golf 


The Opera 
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Sketch by 
ALINE FARRELY 


Bed-time 


A SUBSCRIBER’S CARTOON OF THE WELL-DRESSED MAN’S DAILY ROUTINE 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The Right Clothes for Summer Sports and When and Where to Wear Them 























(1) Double-breasted light brown silk and 

wool ditto. White silk shirt and collar. Red 

and green figured foulard tie. Reddish brown 

shoes—light brown socks. Boater hat, club 
band 





men’s dress for the summer than for 

the winter. The materials made for 
summer and sports clothes are more varied 
than those made for wear in the winter. It 
is very rare that we see on our streets any- 
thing other than dark blue, grey or brown 
materials, and when a man does wear tweeds 
they are invariably mixtures of these colours, 
so that the effect is practically the same. 
Not only is there more of a variety of ma- 
terials for summer clothes, but varied com- 
binations of jackets and trousers, waist- 
coats, shirts and ties are more and more be- 
coming the fashion. Tub cotton suits in two 
shades of grey, blue or tan, with tub cotton 
knickers, and slacks of all colours with tweed 
coats or flannel or twillet sport jackets, are 
the popular scheme at this season. For ex- 
ample, in sketch 9, there is a figure dressed 
in a brown homespun jacket with brown 
twillet slacks, plain blue cheviot shirt with 
collar attached, a necktie of tan, brown and 
blue stripes, and brown and white shoes, and 
a turn down brown grass weave hat. This 
is a very careless and effective looking com- 
bination. The idea behind the varied com- 
bination in dressing, is that it should look 
careless, and give the air of having been 
assembled with no thought, but rather a 
lucky confidence of harmony in colours. 
This same figure might have had a grey flan- 
nel jacket, or a jacket of grey-blue home- 
spun, and light grey twillet trousers or 
natural crash knickers or slacks, and it 
would have been a very effective combina- 
tion, with a solid blue grey or fine print 
shirting material, and a solid colour. foulard 
tie of grev or butcher’s blue. 


[en's is naturally more variety in 




















(2) Single-breasted jacket and waistcoat of 
white duck. White cricket cloth trousers. 
White canvas shoes, brown leather tippings. 
Tan cheviot shirt, collar to match. Blue and 
primrose tie. Boater hat, club band 
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(3) Sketch for riding togs, showing 
brown plaid jacket and brown cotton 
cord breeches 


(4) Sketch of cotton cheviot shirt and 
trousers for tennis in two shades of 
grey, the trousers darker 


(5) Sketch of brown drill joudhpores, 
brown linen jacket, brown gaiter boots, 
correct for riding 


In Sketch 4, the man is turned out for 
tennis, in cotton cheviot shirt and trou- 
sers, two shades of grey. In Sketch 8, 
there is a tennis rest coat of grey fleece, 
bound in bright blue, with the club in- 
signia on the breast pocket. The vogue 
for white clothes has rather gone out just 
now. Tub cotton twillet and varied 
shades of flannel slacks are really smart- 
er than either white flannels or ducks. 
Brown and white and black and white 
shoes have very largely taken the place 
of white buckskin shoes and if our own 
market will offer us brown buckskin low 
shoes for summer wear, they will be the 
most welcome thing that the shops will 
have shown in a long time, because they 
do not have to be kept in as good con- 
dition as white shoes, which have to have 
a very constant and daily treatment to 
keep them looking properly fresh. 

The objection to white flannels and 
ducks is that in a half hour after they 
have been put on they are apt to look 
soiled. Grass stains and dirty marks 
seem to attract them in an unaccountable 
manner. White flannel trousers are no 
longer returned in the proper condition 
by the cleaners, any more than the laun- 
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(9) For tennis a soft, thin grey wool sweater jacket worn 

over a white ‘cheviot shirt'and duck bags, white woollen 

socks, white buckskin shoes with black varnished soles. 

For lounging in the country, a brown homespun jacket 

with brown twillet slacks, a blue cheviot shirt and 
brown and white shoes 
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(6) For riding, natural homespun 
jacket, orange brown cotton breeches 
and canvas gaiters 


(7) Sketch for a blue club jacket. 
Bound in primrose, with club initials 
on the pocket 


(8) Sketch for a tennis rest coat, of 
grey fleece bound in bright blue with 
club insignia on the pocket 


dry-men do a decent job on a dress shirt 
or a hard collar. The average cleaner does 
not return a pair of white flannel trousers 
that is any longer white. They come back 
a dirty shade of cream yellow, and white 
duck trousers are as like as not to be 
creased crookedly, and twist half way 
around the leg when they are put on. It 
is partly the inability of the laundry 
people and the cleaners, etc., that has 
changed the style in men’s dress for gen- 
erations. If it were possible to bring 
ruffled shirts and socks back into vogue, 
how would we men look in them after the 
first installment had come back from the 
modern laundry! One reason that soft 
shirts and unstarched linen have become 
so general nowadays is that the starched 
article doesn’t have a very long life. 

The improvement of the New York 
man’s dress on the street in the last five 
years is very noticeable. Not a few, but 
a great many men carry a stick and gloves 
now. This used to be a rare sight ex- 
cept at night or of a Sunday on the Ave- 
nue. To carry, a pair of gloves, without 
a stick, is rather an awkward gesture. 
A. stick is a habit which, when once 
acquired, is never to be given up. 
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(A) These are exclusive designs 

in foulard for summer ties. They 

are made especially for one par- 

ticular shop, and are the first 

series of novelty foulard that we ‘ 
are showing } 


(B) Novelty foulards in all col- 

ours are the smart summer neck- 

tie for town or country. They 

can be ordered to suit your colour 

schemes. $3.50 for the cravat, 
and $2 for the bow tie 











(C) A negligee panama unblocked in the rough for 

country wear and summer motoring is one of the 

best hats we can offer this season and is good 
for seasons to come. Price $14.90 








(D) This is a mew game of Double-event Minoru. 

Every time the card goes down, one of the horses 

moves and it’s much more sporting than the 
original addition. Price $15.00 





F you care to buy any articles il- 

lustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Vanity Fair will 
-gladly tell you the manufacturer’s 
name or the dealer from whom they 
may be purchased. Simply indicate 
the article and the page on which it 





(E) One of the new short waisted white 

tub waistcoats to wear with the dinner 

jacket. The lapels are unstitched and 

loosely rolled. Note the pleats in the 

trousers and correct collar and tie to wear 
with a dinner jacket 





is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity 
Fair will buy it for you. In that 
case, enclose your check drawn to the 
order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Co. There is no charge for these 
services. 








(F) Another cut of white waistcoat for 

evening wear with dinner jacket or dress 

clothes. Only measurements necessary are 

chest and waist measurements, and length 

from collar button to top of dress trousers. 
To order, $13.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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And so the day ends perfectly— 


GOOD vacation means above 

all else change of scene. The 
city-dweller longs for the country 
or shore. 

The country-dwellers seek the 
excitement of metropolitan life. 

Whichever class you are in you 
will find that Paramount has antici- 
pated your motion picture wants. 

In the country you will find that 
the fame of Paramount has pene- 
trated to your resort, whether it 
be in a theatre that seats three hun- 
dred or three thousand. You can 
see the same fine Paramount Pic- 
tures there that you were accus- 
tomed to in town. 

The visitors to the cities will dis- 
cover any number of Paramount 
Pictures to choose from. 

Take train anywhere; take 
steamer or aeroplane, and you will 
inevitably arrive at one of the thea- 
tres on the Paramount circuit of 
enchantment. 

Whether it is a million dollar pal- 
ace of the screen in the big city, 
or a tiny hall in a backwoods ham- 
let, you will find that it is always 
the best and most prosperous thea- 


(Paramount CP 


tre in the community that 
is exhibiting Paramount 
Pictures. 

They both show the same pic- 
tures! Paramount Pictures. 

The resort that has Paramount 
Pictures is in the swim—a Broad- 
way show in the heart of the coun- 
try! 

; Paramount has achieved this na- 

tional recognition by steadily de- 
livering great entertainment, 
_ —entertainment conceived and 
interpreted by the foremost actors, 
dramatists, directors, writers, im- 
presarios and technicians, 

—photoplays made with the idea that 
each one had to beat the last, 

—motion pictures so good that in the 

United States alone more than 11,200 
theatres, not counting summer theatres, 
depend on them as the chief source of 
supply. 
_ Whether you see Paramount Pictures 
in a metropolitan theatre or in a summer 
theatre that vanishes with the first 
frosts, you are equally sure of fine en- 
tertainment. 

When you see that phrase, “It’s a 
Paramount Picture,” park your car, 
motor-boat or canoe and go in, 

F , because if it’s a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in vacation-land! 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 


June 1, 1921 to September 1, 
1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he 
will show them 














Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman” 
From James Forbes’ popular farce. 
Cosmopolitan production \@ 
“The Wild Goose” | 

By Gouverneur Morris. 
Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried” 

A whimsical and romantic comedy 
By John D. Swain 
“Appearances,” by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production. 
Made in England. With David Powell. 
Thomas H. Ince_ Special, 
“The Bronze Bell” 

By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute” 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson’s famous stage farce. 
Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Sham” 

By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 
George Melford’s production, 

“A Wise Fool” 

By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 
Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed” 
By Donn Byrne. 

Wallace Reid in ‘“‘Too Much Speed” 
A comedy novelty by Byron Morgan 
“The Mystery Road” 

A British production with David Powell 
From E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel. 
A Paul Powell Production. 
William A. Brady’s production “Life” 
By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in “Behind Masks” 
An adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
“Jeanne of the Marshes.” 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“The Great Moment” 
Specially written for the star by the 
author of “Three Weeks” 
William de Mille’s ‘“‘The Lost Romance” 
By Edward Knoblock 


Cosmopolitan production 
“Get Rich Quick Wallingford” 
George Randolph Chester’s world famous 
character brought to life in a 
spectacular picture. 
William S. Hart in “The Whistle” 
A Hart production 
A Western story with an 
unforgettable punch. 
“The Princess of New York” 
A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 
A Donald Crisp Production 


Douglas MacLean in 
“Just Passing Through” 
Thos. H. Ince production. 

Thomas Meighan in 
“The Conquest of Canaan” 

By Booth Tarkington. 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Wealth” 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 
A Wm. D. Taylor Production 
Roscoe ‘Fatty’ Arbuckle in 
“Crazy to Marry,” By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 
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The Great 
Popularity of the 


| BUHRKE 
GOLF BAG 


among golfers of discrimination is 
most pronounced. The reason is 


)\\\\ obvious. The BUHRKE BAG is 
\\! thoroughly representative of a new 
| thought—it is a brand new idea in 


golf bag manufacture. 


There Is No Bag on 
the Market Like the 
BUHRKE GOLF BAG 


The BUHRKE BAG is made 
with an indestructible, water 
proof, pure ALUMINUM BOT- 
TOM, light weight, sightly and 
durable — stands alone without 
support — an innovation in the 
manufacture of golf bags, and is 
thoroughly protected by patents. 


Another Convenient and 
Much Appreciated 
Feature 





Alone Without 
Support 


Stands 


At the top of the BUHRKE GOLF BAG is a detach- 
able strap, and at the bottom a felt covered metal strip 
which enables you to separate the iron from the wooden 
clubs, thus eliminating entirely the wear on the wooden 


club shafts. 

Genuine cowhide leathers, of the highest grades only, 
are used in the making of BUHRKE GOLF BAGS—also 
best qualities of canvas. Every bag carries our ironclad 
guarantee. 


At all leading department 
stores, golf shops and sport- 
ing goods stores throughout 





the United States and 
Canada. 

R. H. Buhrke Co. 
(Est. 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 


Bottom 
“Look for the Name” 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 





































VANITY FAIR 


face 


A special coupé body built by Allen & Simmonds of Reading on the 11.9-hp, 


Bean chassis. 
any other British car. 


The Bean is produced probably in greater quantities than 
It has a wheelbase of 102 inches 


Kuropean Styles in Cars 


By GERALD BISS 


ROBABLY the most interesting de- - 


velopment at this season of the 

year, when motor affairs are always 
at their lowest ebb, has been the appear- 
ance on the Brooklands track of the 
team entered by the Sunbeam factory 
for the Indianapolis and Grand Prix 
races. By the time this is printed at 
least one of these cars will have shown 
its prowess in the International Sweep- 
stakes, and the secrets of its construc- 
tion will have become common. prop- 
erty. Contrary to the original intention, 
the whole team is of the same design, 
from the drafting board of Mr. Louis 
Coatalen, and all were built at the Wol- 
verhampton works. These little three 
litre machines of 130-hp. are simply an- 
other, and very convincing, proof of the 
interest being taken in the “straight 
eight” motor, at least for racing. They 
are low, short and particularly com- 
pact. Four Claudel-Hobson carburetors 
are fitted and, instead of a flywheel, 
there is a heavily balanced crankshaft 
which results in extraordinary accelera- 
tion. This allows of setting the engine 
very low in the chassis without sacri- 
ficing road clearance, and the mean 
center line from crankshaft, gearbox 
and propeller shaft inclines downward 
toward the front rather than toward 
the rear, in the ordinary way. The 
body and the engine are not set cen- 
trally between the wheels, but the right 
hand “halves” of the axles are longer 
than those on the left, so that left hand 
turns may be taken at a higher speed 
than would otherwise be possible. 


me, 
PA 4, : 
a 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM JOHN J. IDE 


It is not clear yet, in spite of their 
popularity for racing, whether or not 
“straight eight” motors will become the 
fashion for medium sized touring cars. 
For contests, the design keeps the hood 
narrow and reduces wind resistance, 
while the construction is light, rigid and 
accessible. Up to the present, however, 
the only touring cars of this type are 
big, costly machines. 

However, from France several 
“straight eights” are already reported 
among next season’s models. Incidentally, 
the Voisin Company, in addition to its 
famous four-cylinder sleeve-valve engine, 
is producing a high grade twelve-cylin- 
der machine for next year’s market. 
This is the first twelve built in France, 
formerly the pioneer in new design. 

In England, the tendency is largely 
in the direction of economy and the 
light car, for obvious reasons, which we 
hope will prove only temporary. Fur- 
ther, there is even a tendency to trim 
off all accessories which are not abso- 
lutely essential, such as electric starters, 
lighting sets, instruments and other com- 
forts. Prices are still being cut vig- 
ourously, most sensational being a sec- 
ond £300 reduction on all Vauxhall 
products, followed by one of £250 to 
£325 on the Crossley models. 

It has been arranged to hold a heavy 
vehicle show in October at Olympia and 
again to hold a double concurrent show 
of passenger cars at Olympia and the 
White City from November 3rd to 
12th, to be followed by a motorcycle 
exhibition at Olympia. 





An interesting Belvalette 4-seated touring body on an 18-22-hp. Delahaye 


chassis. 


The varnished mahogany deck tapers to a point on the cow’ 


It has a 4-cyl. 4-speed motor and a wheelbase of 129 inches 
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The sturdy fighting qualities of the Stutz car 
make a strong appeal to red-blooded Americans 
STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 








For Every Wear 


The Garter for sport wear— 
it allows free play for leg 
muscles and circulation. 


The Garter for dress wear— 
it fits perfectly, holding the 
sock neatly and securely. 


Wear the E. Z. Garter—the garter 
with the soft, wide webbing that 
never slips, never binds. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
we'll tell you who can. 





The Thos. 


Bridgeport 


BE. 2. 


GARTER 


‘“‘Wide for Comfort’’ 


P. Taylor Co. 


Conn. 
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The interior of Tsan Tso-Lin’s ar- 
mored Packard limousine is a dream 
of purple and gold delight 


Some Car! 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


ERE is an automobile which should 
appeal to nervous motorists and 
all those who are not quite sure 
about their safety when away from their 
own doorsteps. It is a gorgeous limou- 
sine, costing $35,000, probably the most 
expensive passenger car in the world. 
It was not the beautiful yellow body 
finish that ran the price up so high, nor 
the exquisite cabinet work, nor the gold 
and purple upholstery. The size of the 
bill was dictated by the conditions of con- 
struction insisted upon by the owner of 
this amazing Packard, Tsan Tso-Lin, 
Governor General of Manchuria. 
Evidently Manchuria is not a country 
for ideal motoring. However, the Ori- 
ental official did not intend to let any 
obstacles stand in the way of his en- 
joyment of the sport. Underneath the 
brilliant exterior of his new car is an 
inner lining of bullet-proof and bomb- 
proof chrome nickel steel. The win- 
dows, themselves of non-shattering 
glass, are protected from the sun’s rays 
by delicate purple silk curtains, when 
the road ahead looks peaceful. At other 
times, Tsan Tso-Lin turns a couple of 
nickel plated handles in the ceiling and 
sectional steel shutters, weighing seventy- 
five pounds each, roll down like window 
shades over the windows and the glass 
partition behind the driver. When 
these impregnable blinds are not in use 
the handles slip out and go into com- 
partments in the front partition and 
knobs of mahogany are fitted over the 
holes in the ceiling. Strips of the same 
wood, on hinges, conceal the openings 
through which the shutters pass. 
On the right side of the cowl there 
is a Colt machine gun of latest pattern, 
operated from the front seat, to assist 


in securing right of way for the Goy- 
ernor’s vehicle. This weapon is detach- 
able and goes into a space beneath the 
seat, while the pivoted bracket, which 
allows the gunner to “fan” the digni- 
tary’s enemies, can be bent down out 
of sight for social motoring. 

There are six portholes in the ton- 
neau, two on each side and two in the 
rear. Those on the side can be closed 
on the inside by steel shutters painted 
to match the mahogany vanity cases 
and on the outside by metal discs, oper- 
ated by springs. The ports in the rear 
become ornamental quarter lights when 
all is serene along the road. 

Tsan Tso-Lin is not going to do all 
the fighting himself. On each running 
board there are three heavy leather 
belts, attached by snap fasteners, so 
that six expert riflemen can share in the 
fun and have free use of their hands. 
They can rest between volleys by em- 
ploying the nickel plated handholds at 
the roof line. 

The Packard Motors Export Corpora- 
tion has just delivered this car to His 
Cautious Excellency with a number of 
features which give the car added dig- 
nity, not to say defensive qualities. 
Special Disteel wheels, a powerful 
searchlight, heavy headlamps, Westing- 
house air springs and extra leaves in the 
springs all play parts of beauty and 
utility. The interior is an Oriental 
dream of delight, in gold and royal 
purple mohair and selected mahogany. 
Over twenty kinds of colored wood 
were used in the marquetry of the rear 
doors, and Tsan Tso-Lin’s monogram, 
in Chinese and English, lends the car 
the final touch. The metal interior fit- 
tings are in silver and cloisonné. 





This luxurious land battleship cost Tsan Tso-Lin, Governor General of 


Manchuria, $35,000. 


Note the machine gun, the belts for riflemen, the 


steel shutters over the windows, the warlike portholes, the handholds at 
the roof line. and the official monogram on the doors 
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RAVEL IN A PACKARD is akin to flight. 
In the even, effortless delivery of this car’s 
power there is neither throb nor jar. Whether 
the trip be long or short, whether the way lead 

through open country or through crowded street, to ride 

in a [win-Six or a Single-Six Packard is to ride enjoyably, 
at the peak of comfort, ease and safety in a motor car. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY :«. DETROIT 


The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 
$6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 
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GOLFLEX 


For Every 
Outdoor cActivity 


WHEN vacation trails 
beckon, follow them in 
a GOLFLEX suit—stur- 
dily mannish in cut and 
tailoring, yet feminized 
by little originalities of 
detail. Exclusive fabrics 
of GOLFLEX knitted 
worsteds, our own 
make. These high qual- 
ity jersey suits are sold 
ata good store near you. 





Write for booklet of new styles 


WILKIN & ADLER, inc. 
9 East 26th Street 
New York 


























VANITY FAIR 


A Retrospect 


(Continued from page 33) 


Paris and Helen, for instance, has many 
passages in it of beautiful poetry, and 
Mr. Turner’s gift is quite definitely a 
true and original one, but we feel that 
it would have been a far stronger and 
more actual poem to us if its author 
hadn’t read so many poems by other 
people and hadn’t discussed poetry so 
often with his friends. Is it possible, 
perhaps, that all the accustomed forms 
of literature are outworn? This is not 
the first time in the world’s history that 
men have asked themselves this question. 
So far as the novel is concerned, it can 
never die until the interest of human 
beings in one another dies, but it is very 
difficult for the modern novelist to write 
as though no other novels had ever 
been written before. Until he achieves 
some aloofness of attitude, writing—as 
it were, with his characters around him, 
taking down from their lips their stories 
and considering nothing else until those 
stories are concluded—he will never 
achieve that greatness of creation which 
Conrad and Arnold Bennett (in at least 
two of his books) alone among living 
novelists, with the exception of Hardy, 
have succeeded in achieving. 

Yes, this is a thin time, and not only 
in England but in France, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Spain, the same troubles are 
abroad. I do not wish to conclude the 


last of these little papers on a pessimistic 
note. I am no pessimist. Nothing can 
kill art and every generation will have 
its manifestations of art, great or small 
carrying on the undying spirit that will 
breathe through the world until the last 
trump and probably beyond. But men 
are tired, and it is just at the moment 
when the old forms seem a little worn 
that the new forms begin to appear 
often surreptitiously, unseen by their 
contemporaries. There is perhaps a fine 
time ahead for the new generation, but 
then the next generation must drop some 
of the superiority that is hampering 
every artist to-day. I heard the other 


week of a new group of Quietist—some , 


dozen men and women who were go- 
ing into some mountain valley to live 
where the telephone was unknown and 
whither the newspaper could not pene- 
trate. I hope that they include in their 
group a modern novelist and a poet 
or two. 

What books one of the children of 
that group will write if she can only 
grow up without knowing that Dostoev- 
sky, Chekov, De Maupassant, Flaubert 
and Hardy ever existed! 

Meanwhile for those of us who can- 
not so easily escape, the only thing is 
to put cottonwool in our ears, and then 
listen to the real voices. 


O’Neill and Pollyannalysis 


(Continued from page 43) 


seen as the one first-rate character in 
the play. 

The Pullman porter of The Em- 
peror Jones, who believes himself far 
more civilized than the savages whom 
he has shackled as his slaves, faced with 
hunger and fear, is stripped of his civil- 
ization to become, in a single night, 
even more primitive than his erstwhile 
dupes. 

Robert Mayo, letting his farm go to 
ruin, casts his eyes always Beyond the 
Horizon, where he is sure he should 
have lived the life of a poet. But the 
audience sees at last that Robert would 
have been a failure, no matter what he 
attempted. Not only was he a futile 
farmer; he would have been equally fu- 
tile and second-rate as a poet. 

Then is there nothing in the claims 
of the carpers? Well, there is just this: 
fine artisan, excellent dramatist, uncom- 
promising idealist that he is, O’Neill has 
one great lack. He is apparently with- 
out pity. 

“Pauvre Humanité!” 

EVER once can you feel that he 

loves these people whom he knows 
so well. Take any great artist, recog- 
nized and admitted as such, and you 
will find the same skilful analysis of 
men and events. But you will also 
recognize, that even while the artist 
sees the futile, the ludicrous, the dis- 
gusting sides of man’s struggles against 
a crushing universe, he is sorry for him. 

O’Neill is always the attentive on- 
looker. He puts humanity under a 
magnifying glass, pokes it up, shows 


you what is going on. “Fools! Sec- 
ond-raters!” he seems to say. Perhaps 
his attitude is caused by a reaction 
against organized pity as practised in 
this country. One can understand a dis- 
gust at the way our emotions are ex- 
ploited for every cause. We are asked 
to weep en masse, to give money almost 
“by the numbers.” However that may 
be, there is none of the sympathy of, 
say, a Knut Hamsun, who can portray 
man in his ephemeral ambitions, and do 
it with the most relentless realism, and 
at the same time show that he loves 
him with all his faults. 

Often, therefore, when O'Neill is 
genuinely trying to make you sorry for 
his characters, he only succeeds in re- 
volting you. Or else he lapses into 
sentimentality. The spectacle of a 
cured consumptive marrying a girl who 
is dying from that disease, her frantic 
optimism and pleasure when he lies to 
her, saying that she is getting well, and 
that he is ill again, may be full of 
theatrical wallop; but I, for one, will 
not enjoy seeing it upon the stage. And 
I venture to predict that, except for a 
morbid fascination, The Straw will not 
be a success. Perhaps I am wrong, but 
we shall see. ; 

What O'Neill lacks, therefore, is that 
pity which though it sees life as relent- 
less is not utterly hardened. It may be 
that he really has it, that it is latent, 
and will come out eventually. When 
that event occurs, O'Neill will at last 
silence the Pollyannalysts. They will 
have no case at all. So far, there is @ 
mite of justice in their complaints. 
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= ¢ and his invention 

the best of all escape- 
ioe," ’ Britten calls it— 
the device which gives 
to the balance wheel the 
impulse that keeps it in 
vibration «& * & & 


JEEN Charlotte of England, historians say, ‘‘was 
fonder of watches and jewelry than the queen of 
France—and of snuff than the king of Prussia!” 

~~ To this royal jewel-lover, Thomas Mudge pre- 
sented the first Lever Escapement watch. 

This was in 1765, when George III, almost as deeply 
impressed with the value of Time as ‘Alfred the Great 
before him, was dating all his letters with the hour and 
minute of writing. 

In Mudge’s master hands, watch movements took on 
more modern form, though the advantages of his Lever 
Escapement were long overlooked. Mudge himself used 

# it in but two of his watches. Yet it was the direct ancestor 
oi of the double-roller escapement found in those matchless 

timepieces of our day— 
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The Corsican * * $225 

in green and white gold 
«x * Double-roller Escape- 
ment « « Nine-tenths 
actual size—an unre- 
touched photograph * x 
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Wanamaker 


golf balls are standard. 
You may order the 
balls you want just as 
you have been doing. 
In addition, we shall 
continue our 31 dut. 
balls — the most popu- 
lar balls in 1920— 
RADIO, SUPER- 
RADIO, RED 
FLASH, SILVER 


KING. 
Standard 


The Amazing RADIO 
More RADIOS 








America’s favorite golf ball. 


‘were sold during 1920 than any other golf ball 


made in the United States. Mesh or recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The SUPER-RADIO 


A larger ball than the RADIO. Stands up finely 
on a cuppy fair green. Mesh and recessed mark- 
ing. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The Marvelous MYSTERY 


A new ball. What makes it fly so far? What 
makes it stand up so well? Mesh and recessed 
marking. $1 each; $12 doz. 


The Ripping RED FLASH 


Wherever you golf, you’ll find players who pre- 
fer RED FLASH to all other balls. It is wonder- 
fully consistent and upstanding. Mesh and re- 
cessed marking. 90c each; $10.80 doz. 


The Top-hole TAPLOW 
A large, light ball—a floater—the type of ball 


which many British golfers regard as the ideal 
size and weight. Mesh marking. 65c each; $7.80 


doz. 
and the famous British ball 














The Scintillating SILVER KING 


They tell us that the demand across the water 
is for nothing but the SILVER KING. It wears the 
world’s crown for distance and durability. The 
1921 ball is better than ever. Just try a round with 
the New Blue SILVER KING Standard. Mesh and 
recessed marking. $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 








John Wanamaker 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, and our 
own exclusive group, covering the requirements of every type of golfer. 


BROADWAY AT NINTH, New York 

















VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 61) 


right and his partner showing such heart 
strength, how can B possibly make 
three spades? 

Z led the king of clubs and dummy 
went down, the cards being in their 
proper place, between Y and Z. Find- 
ing dummy out of clubs, and rather 
disconcerted at the trump holding dis- 
closed, Z shifted to his partner’s suit, 
hearts. Y won with the ace, returning 
a diamond, Z’s secondary call. B put 
on the ace and led a trump, finessing 
the jack, which held. 

A diamond put B in again to lead a 
club, which Z covered and dummy 
trumped. B trumped a diamond, es- 


|| tablishing the nine in dummy. Two 


rounds of trumps follow, and then the 
king of hearts and the nine of diamonds 
win two more tricks, after which dum- 
my ruffs a club, losing a heart trick at 
the end. Four by cards at double 
value, the contract and a trick over, 
simple honors and game. Total, 390 
points. 

This dea] will serve to illustrate the 
curious things that may come up at 
this game, which make it the sporty 
proposition that it is. Suppose B had 
lost his nerve and let Y have it at three 
hearts. No one.would have doubled, 
and Y would have won 14 points from 
each adversary on the balance of 64 
less 50. With the change in the loca- 
tion of the dummy, this would have 
been the distribution, B to lead. 


y AQJ102 
& 62 

© 8753 

@ 102 














Dummy 


As A called the diamonds, B would 
get out of his way by laying down the 
ace and king at once, and following 
with a club. The queen of diamonds 
would give B a discard, after which the 
king of trumps must make, but that is 
all. Y makes two odd on a bid of 
three. 

Going back a step further, suppose 
that Y refused to overcall Z’s three- 
diamond bid in the original distribution, 
which looks as if Z held a two-suiter, 
which is always a pretty strong hand to 
play with or against. Then, if B also 
passed, on the theory that Z could 
never go game in diamonds, we should 
find that Z would make his contract 
and score 35 points, winning 70, in- 
stead of losing 390! This would have 
been the distribution of the cards: 














Dummy 

9 974 

@ 10 
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@ AKJ87 
y AQJ102 Y 9 K63 
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A would probably lead two rounds 
of hearts, and B would ruff the de- 
clarer by leading a third. The queen 
of trumps goes to B’s king. Having no 
more hearts, B tries the club, which Z 
wins and leads his last trump. Now 
dummy’s two trumps are tops and no 
matter what B does next, dummy gets 
in on the spades and pulls A’s trumps, 
winning every other trick. Had Z gone 
on with his clubs, bidding three, and 
been left with it, he would have been 
set only one trick. 





Answer to the June Problem 


THs was the distribution in Problem 
XXV, which was one of S. C. Kin- 
sey’s compositions, and dubbed by him, 


*“The Royal Slam, or the Downfall of 


Monarchy,” the problem being to put 
four well guarded kings and _ three 
queens out of business. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks, against any 
defence. This is how they get them: 

Z starts with a club, which Y trumps 
with the jack of hearts, no matter what 
A does. The spade ace follows, and 
then the six of trumps. By winning 
whichever card B plays, Z picks up all 
the trumps, leading a third round, even 
if A played a trump on the first trick 
of all, Y discarding both his spades. 

On the third round of trumps, B 
must let go something. If he discards 
the club, Z’s eight is good. A diamond 
discard will give Y three tricks in that 
suit. If he sheds the spade, Z will 
make a trick with the nine. Whatever 
he does, he will have to discard again 
on the next trick, and so all four kings 
and the three queens perish miserably. 


Orchids 


By HORTENSE FLEXNER 


é | \HESE unreal wings as frail as tinted smoke 
Are spread, yet motionless in constant flight; 

I cannot hold them in my hand who broke 

Their arching stems, nor hold them in my sight. 
Something in them escapes and will be gone; 
Their strange repose moves as a subtle flame, 
With living edges soft yet sharply drawn 

To a complex pattern in a lifeless frame. 


So faint they are it seems the air must bruise 
The breathless petals, and that light must scar 


Their vivid shadings. 


These should gently cruise 


Beneath pale waters of some long dead star, 
Or on a haunted midnight bloom unseen, 








In the silver mirror of a wanton queen. 

















Veranda on the Lake 
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Flashlight of Young Deer 










Below, Part of the Camp 


Big Trout Lake 


Morning 


i BIG TROUT 


in the Adirondacks 


HE choicest of the mountain estates 

of the late A. A. Low is for sale. 
BIG TROUT is unique because it has 
all that one seeks in the woods and yet 
is very easy to reach. If is forty-one 
hundred acres in extent and includes Big 
Trout Lake, Little Trout Lake and High 
Pond and borders Bog River for three 
miles, controlling the entire stream. The 
lakes and the river are very beautiful. 

The property is in that exclusive sec- 
tion of the Adirondacks where all the 
country for miles around is the private 
lands of other estates. Some of the 
owners are Mr. C. M. Daniels, Mr. H. P. 
Whitney, Mrs. A. A. Fowler, The Wm. 
Barbour Estate, Dr. W. Seward Webb 
and The Lake Marian Association. 

As BIG TROUT has been a private 
park for the last twenty-two years the 
| sport is excellent. Bog River offers very 

good stream fishing for Brook Trout. 
Big Trout Lake is true to its name and 
contains large Brook Trout, Lake Trout 
and Ouananiche. There are lots of part- 
ridges and ducks; and the deer hunting 
is the best in the woods. 

The Camp, on Big Trout Lake, is very 
complete and includes three bedroom cot- 
tages with baths and hot and cold spring 
water; a large living room, by itself; 
dining room and kitchen; a veranda on 
the lake shore; ice house; garage; maid’s 
house; guide’s house; boat house; and 
power house with the water system and 
electric light plant. 

BIG TROUT is very accessible. The 
camp is a scant three miles from Horse 
Shoe station which is reached from New 
York by three trains daily. A splendid 


or : 
x road runs from the Camp to Long Lake 
Mets - ee = West via Horse Shoe and connects with 
ret ae \e% 42a the main highways of the State. 
In Winter 


Supplies, milk and cream, post office, 
telephone, doctors, etc., are near at hand. 
For prices and terms, for purchase or 
lease, address, 


HORSE SHOE FORESTRY CO. 


HORSE SHOE, N. Y. 





Below, Two-pound Brook Trout 
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VANITY FAIR 


Gari Melchers 


(Continued from page 37) 


Grand Prix. Only two other American 
painters, Sargent and Whistler, have 
ever achieved a like distinction, and for 
a man still under thirty his success was 
unprecedented. 

While Mr. Melchers’s first Salon pic- 
ture had been painted in Brittany, his 


| most important compositions at Paris in 


1889 and at Amsterdam in 1887 were 
the outcome of his sojourn in Holland. 
And it was with Dutch life and scene 
that his name became associated during 
the succeeding decade. Following his 
prentice days at Diisseldorf and Paris, 
it was the artist’s intention to reside 
for some time in Italy, but owing to an 
outbreak of the cholera, he turned 
northward, pausing at Bruges and 
Ostend, and finally in the autumn of 
1884 settled definitely at Egmond in 
Holland. 

Fascinated, as I have. elsewhere noted, 


| by the unspoiled simplicity and fresh, 
| vigorous tonality of the picturesque and 








| phase of his career. 


industrious Dutch, the young American 
painter shortly acquired two properties 
at Egmond, one being his residence, at 
Egmond-aan-den-Hoef, the other, his 
studio, at Egmond-aan-Zee. Over the 
doorway of his studio nestled among 
the wind-swept dunes, with the lashing 
sea on one side and the lazy waters of a 
broad canal on the other, the artist one 
day traced in crude, resolute characters 
the motto Wahr und Klar. And al- 
though it is nearly four decades since 
he first adopted this salutary device, yet 
those whe have followed the progress 
of Gari Mefchers still note the fact 
that the distinctive features of his work 
remain~truth and clarity. 

Devoting himself with unremitting 
energy te his aft, it was from this same 
seaside refuge, that Mr. Melchers began 
sending: fortn into the world those sin- 
cere, sttaightforward, and frankly ob- 
jective canvases that to-day hang in 
the leading galleries and museums of 
America, It was not through mere 
chance that Gari Melchers came to live 
and labour se long and congenially in 
the land of Rembrandt, Ruisdael, and 
Hobbema. It was not alone the homely 
picturesqueness of peasant or fisherman, 
the moist, mottled skies, or the play of 
subtly diffused light which attracted him 
to Holland. It was also the esthetic 
heritage of the country itself. There 
was something in his own nature which 
reacted to that wholesome realistic im- 
pulse, which, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has proved the balance wheel of 
European painting. Instinctively the 
young American perpetuated and ex- 
tended this same Nordic tradition. With 
more robustness, less sentimentality, and 
a vigorous, tonic color-sense, he pictured 
Dutch life and scene as the natives 
themselves -had not dreamed of doing. 

The art of Gari Melchers began, and 
has continued, fundamentally realistic, 
with distinct traces of latter-day lumin- 
ism. Unclouded by personal bias, and 
utterly free from scholastic pretense, 
Mr. Melchers depicted local life in its 
most typical) aspects. His canvases 
consisted mainly of figure compositions, 
definitely scened and faithfully recorded. 
After The Sermon came The Com- 
munion; after The Pilots, which recalls 
Leibl’s Village Politicians, came The 
Shipbuilder and The Sailor and his 
Sweetheart. Nor- were his subjects al- 
ways seen indoors, for here are a couple 
of flaxen-haired peasant girls, one carry- 
ing a yoke and a pair of blue milk- 
pails, the other a huge basket, while 
striding briskly over the crusted snow 
The Skaters hurry along toward the 
frozen canal. 

The whole serene yet colourful pan- 
orama of Holland jis pictured in the 
canvases which the young American 
placed to his credit at this particular 
Prim interiors are 


permeated with that hard nor 

glare which suffuses all things = 
note of sadness and resignation. Ex. 
terlor scenes reflect the shifting of sea- 
son or the precise hour of day. This 
art is explicit and veracious. Its calm 
sanity of perception and the soundnes 
of its technical procedure bespeak an 
ordered, balanced esthetic endowment 
And above all Mr. Melchers, even at 
this relatively early date, was painting 
air as well as light and colour. Without 
exaggeration or undue insistence upon a 
series of distracting dots, he managed 
to suggest the intervening aerial medium 
between the seer and the thing seen, 


SSESSING such a temperament and 
an equipment so manifestly broad 
and able, Gari Melchers has never been 
the exponent of any particular system 
or theory. His work is an exemplifica- 
tion of what may be termed straight 
painting. A persistent, conscientious 
craftsman, he has no set formula. Each 
subject in turn presents fresh difficulties 
and new possibilities. He may well say 
with Manet: “Every time I begin a new 
picture, it is like throwing myself into 
the water and learning how to swim.” 
That Gari Melchers,  esthetically 
speaking, did learn how to swim there 
can be scant question, and when, after 
several years’ residence in Holland, with 
occasional sojourns in France or Ger- 
many, he finally returned to the land of 
his birth, he assumed a significant posi- 
tion in local art circles. The two im- 
portant events in his professional career 
that overtop all others of recent date 
are the comprehensive one-man display 
of his work at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, in 1918, and the Loan 
Fxhibition held by the Copley Society 
at the Boston Art Club in 1919. Some 
two-score canvases were exhibited on 
each occasion, and together they con- 
stituted a striking and appropriate trib- 
ute to the sturdy, forthright painter 
whose art has of late become more 
familiar to his countrymen, and whose 
name has recently been added to our 
Academy of Immortals. 

With his return to his native shores, 
with which he never indeed wholly lost 
contact, the art of Gari Melchers has 
undergone perceptible changes. A rigour- 
ous austerity of statement born perhaps 
of long association with the plodding, 
pietistic Dutch has given place to a 
lightness and freshness of touch that are 
distinctly local in spirit. In addition to 
several works belonging to the earlier 
phases of his development, one noted 
in the Washington and Boston exhibi- 
tions, as well as the recent metropolitan 
display, certain landscape and figure 
compositions which show that the paint- 
er’s vision has reacted to that essential 
Americanism which gives native art its 
particular cachet. 

The later work of Gari Melchers in- 
cludes portraits, genre, interiors, and 
luminous studies of spring or summer- 
time bloom and blossom. Faithful to 
the inner logic of his being, Mr. Melch- 
ers attacks whatever suits his particular 
mood. There is no faltering or lack of 
decision in these fresh-tinted canvases. 
Whether the theme be the nation’s pres!- 
dent or a sun-flecked garden in Old 
Virginia, the painter reveals that vigour 
of design and atmosphere irradiance 
which one instinctively associates with 
his production. 

The art of Gari Melchers does not 
suggest a subjective or imaginative = 
perament. He belongs to the gs 
positive race of observers, of those who 
devote their energies to the visible 4 
pearance of things, not their inner, : 
stract significance. His place t * 
pantheon of art is beside that o 


gent, Zorn, Edelfeldt, and the French-: 


man Besnard. 
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LREADY the decision of 
careful purchasers has been 
registered in favor of Fisk Tires. 


Buying indifference has passed 
—and even a necessity such as a 
tire must bear a searching analy- 
sis for value. 


In such an analysis the known 
extra mileage which is secured 
from Fisk Tires proves 
to be a deciding factor. 
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THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


WILL MAKE THis Con- 
TRACT WiTH You. 


WALK INTO Any STORE 
In THE Univep States 
To-pay AND TRY THE 
Lorp SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
THe CLERK Witt HAND 
You Back Your Money 

Ir Witt Pay You To Tay- 

_ Because— tris Te Onty 

Ee TURKISH 


CiGaretre In THE Wort 
Trat Sets For So Littie 
Money. 









Moy 


Guarantees by 


I A, ay 


INCORPORATED 
11) Fifth Avenve 
ew Yoru, N.Y, 


-—which means that if you dorit like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you can get your money back from the dealer 


posaeteramns tn 
R Orrer, 
Seno THe Open Packace With THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice Or THe AMERICAN ToBACcco 
Company, If] FirtH Avenue, New 
Yorn City, Witn Your Name And 
Aopress Prainty Written AND 


We Witt Seno You Our CHeck 
For THe Amount You Spenr. 








VANITY FAIR 


The Transit of Venus 


(Continued from page 45) 


don't tell me immediately ...... ! 

Epwarb: (forcing his words) The 
fact is . . . I am a natural child. 

ALwitpa: (scornfully, after a mo- 
ment) Are you, indeed! Well! I fail 
to see anything extraordinary in that. 
I thought all children were natural. I 
know there are various new theories 
to-day about such things . . . Mind 
control, twilight sleep . . but (dis- 
dainfully) why you supposed that could 
possibly interest me— 

Epwarp: (amazed, incredulous) 
What! Then you don’t? ..._ then 
you won't? . Do you mean to 
say you don’t mind—at all? 

ALWILDA: Mind? I mind very much 
your speaking of such a thing. Will 
you please, will you PLEASE never 
mention it to me again. Besides (im- 
placably) I don’t think, not for a 
minute, that was what you started out 
to tell me. I think you had in mind 
some terrible love affair that you knew 
I ought to know about and that it was 
so terrible you decided just to turn it 
into nothing at all. As usual! 

(She becomes once more aloof, this 
time the complete glacier.) 

Epwarp: (resignedly; conciliating 
unto the ninety-and-ninth) Well: per- 
haps I could revive a few memories— 
if it would make you any happier. Let 


me see (reflectively) about the most se- | 


rious of my adolescent adventures was 
the one with Mrs. Frame. 

ALWILDA: (sighting the quarry at 
last) Ah! 

Epwarp: Yes. You see it went fur- 
ther than any of the others. I kissed 
her. 

Atwitpa: Naturally. 

Epwarp: Quite. It was during my 
first Christmas holidays . .. there 
was a dance one night for a lot of the 
village people. Pinky and I went for 
a lark. Mrs. Frame was awfully jolly, 
and young and pretty. I lost my head. 

Atwitpa: And then? 

Epwarp: Ah, that was the tragedy— 

Our love was like most other loves, 

A little glow, a little shiver— 
and then—I went back to Cambridge 
the next day! 

ALWILDA: (derisively) And of course 
never saw her again. Who was this— 
this Mrs. Frame? 

Epwarp: (carelessly) She was, I be- 
lieve, the green-grocer’s wife. 

ALwitpa: (almost inarticulate) A 
gree—a green-groc— Oh, how could 
you!! How could you!!! (She sinks 
back into the cushions) I never heard 
of anything so outraging to . . . Such 
execrable taste! If it had been some 
one of a different class . . . A typist, 
now . . . Ora clergyman’s daughter— 

Epwarp: (startled) A what? 

Atwitpa: A clergyman’s daughter. 
Often they are quite nice girls. But a 
gree-groc-, a gron-greec ! Spinach! 
Aubergine!! Cauli—! Oh, how could 
you! 

Epwarp: As I remember it was 
quite easy. But I should be tell- 
ing you in a perfectly new set of words 
what a delightful angel you are, an 
angel who tries me at times but who, 
as Balzac said of Madame de Hanska, 
never— 

ALWILDA: (reining him in sharply) 
Unimportant! That’s just it. This 
question of what is unimportant and 
what is not counts for more than any- 
thing else between two people who ex- 
»ect to spend at least portions of their 
lives together. How can we ever un- 
derstand each other if you scoff at 
things which I, which I— 

Epwarp: Reverence. 
liked. 

Atwitpa: (flashing) Yes, reverence. 
So after all . . if you don't mind 
: . I think I'd rather not go on. 

(She pauses. Edward says nothing. 
Alwilda sketches a movement towards 





Reverence is 


removing a pre-nuptial diamond from 
its sacred place on her left hand. She 
seems to: have singular difficulty in get- 
ting it off.) 

Epwarb: Shall I help you? (Al. 
wilda is a bit taken back but Edward 
without waiting for a reply, leans for. 
ward and slips off the offending circlet) 
Poor little ring . . just like the resi 
of us. . . it hates parting from you, 

(He hands the ring to Alwilda. “She 
gets up from her chair with the dignity 
of a sulky princess about to dismiss an 
ungrateful courtier. But Edward, with 
a little laugh, slips an arm through hers 
and draws her to the window set in 
stars.) 

Epwarpb: (with pleading)  Alwilda, 
my April Alwilda, why, oh why let the 
wicked little green-eyed gargoyle spoil 
divine moments? . . . Moments given 
by the miserly gods to mortals but 
once, when they are young, when they 
love for the first mad, blind, wonder- 
ful, never-again time. Look at Venus 
. . . there! in the West, rising out of 
nebulous foam . keeping always 
her radiant face turned towards us, 
Don’t you see (carried away) that it’s 
all these gloomy probings, these sombre 
suspicions, these small, subtle, cat-like 
touches that dim the lustre of love? 
Surely we care too much, you and I, for 
the god that Praxiteles carved and pol- 
ished until it was so perfect that he was 
willing it should go down with time as his 
Eros, surely we care too much to treat 
it roughly, as if it were common clay? 

(Disarmed and flattered by this ex- 
travagant outburst, Alwilda expands like 
violets after a shower.) 

ALWILDA: (once more sweetness and 
sunshine) Certainly, Edward, though I 
can’t follow you in all your fiights, cer- 
tainly you are often right. I’m afraid 
I've been behaving rather—rather tem- 
peramentally, haven’t I? But you'll 
forgive me, won’t you? (with a confi- 
dent gleam.) (Offering him the ring with 
gracious-condescension) you may— 

Epwarp: (tenderly) Just a minute. 
I'd like to hear you say it. You do 
love me? 


ALwitpa: Love you? I'm mad 
about you! 
Epwarp: I waive lunacy. (More 


and more tenderly) I just want to be 
sure that you love me. 

ALwitpa: More than the whole 
world . And all the stars. There! 
Epwarp: (quietly) Thank you. 
Atwitpa: And now will you please 
(Once more holding out the ring and 
at the same time her beautiful hand) 

will you please put that on again? 

(But Edward, instead of instantly 
availing himself of his restored honors, 
does a most curious thing. He picks up 
his hat, gloves, etc., and then, turning 
to Alwilda, takes the ring from her, 
slips it over the tip of his stick and 
drops it, thoughtfully, on to the chubby 
finger of a little bronze cupid, grasping 
an electric bulb. Then he holds out 
his hand.) 

Epwarpv: Goodbye. : 

ALwiLpa: (dazed) Goodbye? Why 
what—what do you mean? 

Epwarp: Goodbye. (Turns to go) 
You’ve quite—you’ve quite made me 
wish to see her again. 

Atwitpa: Edward! How can you 
be so cruel! You are not—are you?— 
you are not going back to the—the 
green-grocer’s wife? : 

Epwarp: (from the door, with an 
engaging smile) No... o the 
clergyman’s daughter. I'm so glad you 
reminded me. She was, as you said, a 
very nice girl. 

(Alwilda stands rooted to the spol, 
staring after him with frightened eyes. 
The sound of footsteps on a brick path 


are heard growing fainter and fainter as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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Tike = Craftsmanship and artistry find their true expression in each Kimball Body. 


The body represents but one-third of cost of a complete car and yet domi- : 
nates the entire investment in appearance and distinctiveness. : 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. = 


Michigan Boulevard at 39th Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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See Your Teeth 


with the dingy film-coats gone 


This simple test shows the way 
to prettier teeth—to cleaner, safer 
teeth. The test costs nothing. It 
will teach you facts which every- 
one should know. 

Make it now. Learn the benefits 
this method can bring you and 
yours. 


You feel a film 


You can feel on your teeth a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 

If not removed, it may do cease- 
less damage. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. Yet the 
tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much film intact. 

Film absorbs stain, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So very few 
people, despite the tooth brush, 
escape some film attack. 


Must combat it 


Dental science has now found 
effective film combatants. For 
daily use they are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 

Many careful tests have proved 
their efficiency. Now leading 
dentists everywhere are urging 
their adoption. 

Twice a day, children and adults 
should apply this film combatant. 
It will bring a new conception of 
what clean teeth mean. 


Millions now employ it 


Millions of people are now using Pep- 
sodent, largely by dental advice. You can 
see the results in every circle—in glisten- 
ing teeth. 

Pepsodent brings other results which 
modern authorities consider essential. It 
stimulates the salivary flow—Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multi lies 
the starch digestant in the saliva. hat 
is there to digest the starch deposits which 
may otherwise form acid. It multiplies 


the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer of acids which cause 
decay. 


These effects mean cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth. Old methods do not bring them. 
Compare this new method with the old 
and see the results in ten days. Read 
the reasons for them. Then decide for 
yourself what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10 Day Tube Free 


men Act today 


Send this coupon for a 10- 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 





Dept. 813, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. 


appear. All the results will 
delight you. 








See how teeth ; 
om whiten as the film-coats dis- 





Careers For 


VANITY FAIR 


Young Men 


(Continued from page 35) 


enough and, if the girl has had the edu- 
cational advantages of one of the more 
fashionable finishing schools, it should 
not be long before much delightful in- 
formal love may be enjoyed. It should 
be always kept in mind, however, that 
this is not Real Love, and one should 
not allow the true object of one’s re- 
searches to be neglected. After a few 
weeks of this pleasantry, Real Love will 
probably begin to make its appearance 
in one’s companion, the time necessary 
for its development depending generally 
upon the number of years since the girl 
made her début. For example, in the 
case of one who has been out four years, 
with three younger sisters coming on, 
Real Love should make its appearance 
about the fifth or sixth week. 

When the young author has observed 
Real Love awakening in the subject of 
his experiments, and has carefully noted 
the various reactions, he should then sail 
alone for Tahiti, or grow a heavy beard, 
in order that he may be unmolested 
while he writes his story. Women are 
strange creatures, and it is often diffi- 
cult to explain even the simplest things 
to them. 

When the story is finished it should 
be sent to a magazine. It will be 
promptly returned. It should then be 
sent to another magazine which will 
also return it. 
fusal, the young author should write 
several more stories about love, all of 
which will, of course, be returned. 
These should not, however, be destroyed, 
for later on, when the young author 
has made a name for himself, it will be 
found that he can sell each one of these 
old stories for a large price. Do not, 
above all things, be discouraged, for 
success in literature,as in other occupa- 
tions, is often merely a matter of perse- 
verance and cultivating the right people. 

Besides creative work, such as the 
short story or the novel, many young 
authors have tried their hand at hu- 
morous or critical writing. The former 


After the fourteenth re-° 


is somewhat more difficult at first, as it 
is often necessary that one’s articles 
contain real humour; after a reputation 
as a humourist has been gained, however 
this difficulty disappears. The writing 
of criticism—literary, dramatic, etc— 
requires, in the beginning, a certain 
amount of cerebration, but here, too, 
after one's reputation is established, the 
task is considerably lightened. 


Usher 


AXY young man with a college educa- 

tion who has ambition, ideals and 
stick-to-it-iveness, can undoubtedly suc- 
ceed as an Usher. 

More and more are people coming to 
realize that weddings can be thoroughly 
successful only if well-trained profes- 
sional ushers are engaged. The ridicu- 
lous custom of letting the groom pick 
his friends as ushers is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and I look forward to the day 
when young men will be required to 
take strict examinations before they can 
serve as licensed ushers. 

In order to obtain this license, a se- 
vere preliminary training course should 
be necessary. The first three months of 
this would, of course, be devoted to in- 
tensive day and night drinking. If, at the 
end of this period, the young aspirant 
is unable to consume liquor steadily for 
ninety-six hours, he should be sent down 
to the class B drinkers, fitted into a 
cutaway, and prepared for the bond 
business, for he will never be a com- 
pletely successful Usher. 

The final test is known as the wed- 
ding reception. In this test each candi- 
date must talk for half an hour to the 
bride’s mother, half an hour to the 
bride’s father, and three-quarters of an 
hour to the bride’s aunt. 

All who can be revived after these 
tests should be graduated as First Class 
Ushers and receive the insignia of their 
trade—a decoration consisting of six key 
rings, eight gold pencils, and ten pairs 
of cuff links. 


Latter-Day Helens 


(Continued from page 38) 


for five dollars. He collected statistics. 
When he had enough of them he added 
them up. He divided the result by the 
number he first thought of; the result 
was happiness all around. For some 
weeks Vanessa sat by his side, chatting 
of quotas and causing cubic roots to 
flower. It was wonderful. He had 
such bushy eyebrows. And it seemed 
marvelous that the total of forty per 
cent and sixty per cent should be a 
hundred per cent. Like a conjuring 
trick. They would have been married 
no doubt, perhaps to multiply, and cer- 
tainly to divide . . only one day 
Vanessa said: “Eusebius, you’ve got 
such lovely eyebrows. Do let me tie 
up the ends in little blue bows.” The 
statistician replied: “Vanessa, your in- 
telligence is the maximum of the mini- 
mum.” Then he went away, and Va- 
nessa lay in an armchair like a ball of 
storm-blown gossamer. Later in the 
afternoon she accepted Arpax, to whom 
she brought a broken heart. Arpax 
mended it at the Ritz. 

Since that grim day, Vanessa has 
been wholly faithful to Arpax; when 
men tell her that they love her she is 
convinced that this matters to them no 
more than to her: it could not well mat- 
ter less. Arpax laughs at her emotions, 
and Vanessa grows offended: “You 


treat me like a child, Arpax,” she says. 
“Surely, if I’m not grown up at twenty- 


seven, I shall never be grown up at all. 
Now den’t say that’s most likely. 
That’s rude. I assure you I've got lots 
of ideas.” Vanessa perhaps exaggerates 
when she describes as ideas the brief 
reactions of her mind to the contents 
of the newspapers. She holds that 
strikers should be shot, and also that it’s 
a shame employers should make all the 
money. She is wholly in favour of easy 
divorce, though, of course, one can’t re- 
ceive those women. She is a Christian 
Scientist and sends for the doctor when 
she has a cold. She joins the new play- 
producing societies, and always walks 
out after the first act. Well-advised by 
her librarian, she reads all the best 
novels; to be safe she also reads the 
worst. This protects her, for she does 
not quite know which are which. 
When Vanessa encounters the test of 
the faithful, when she must enter Para- 
dise walking along a razor blade, she 
will not cut her little feet upon that 
narrow edge; she will dance as an airy 
spirit. The surrounding air, no lighter 
than she, will sustain and uphold her. 
The hoary prophets on the other side 
will watch her progress with unneces- 
sary anxiety, hoping, with a wickedness 
reminiscent of earth, that Arpax, crawl- 
ing behind on hands and knees, will be 


engulfed in the bottomless depths. And, ° 


for a moment, Vanessa will pause upon 
the razor’s edge to powder her nose. 
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HOUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


— and easy riding qualities are ob- 
tained from HOUDAILLE HYDRAULIC 
shock absorbers on all makes of cars. When 
your car hits a bad bump, it glides grace- 
fully along without any discomfort to the 


occupants. 


Because Houdailles keep all four wheels 
on the ground, your car will have unex- 
celled roadability. Greater speed can be 
enjoyed over rough roads without any added 
strain on the car’s working mechanism and 


with practically all side sway eliminated. 


Besides added comfort and roadability, 
Houdailles effect an economy that can be 


They absorb a 


great part of the wear on the mechanical 


obtained in no other way. 


working parts, do away with many body 
squeaks and minimize the possibility of 


spring breakage. 


Such cars as the Minerva of Belgium, 
Isotta Fraschini of Italy, Pic-Pic of Swit- 
zerland, Delage and Panhard of France» 
Cunningham and Duesenberg of America 
use Houdailles as factory equipment, along 
with many other of the finest cars in the 
world. Houdailles can be readily applied 


to all American makes. 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY 
{HO 
X 





74 West Chippewa Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 









MUfe'd by the Houde Eng. Corp. 














VANITY FAIR 


Montagnes Suisses 


(Continued from page 51) 


est seulement en aot! Les vacances ne 
font que commencer! Mais depuis que 
Renée n’est plus 1a, il semble 4 André 
qu’elles soient finies. 

Pour échapper au panorama, il rentre 
dans l’hétel, erre un instant sur les 
interminables linoleum  neufs, entre 
dans le hall, en ressort . . . Repartir? 
Une promenade solitaire aujourd’hui 
achéverait de le rendre malade. Le 
mieux est encore de monter dans sa 
chambre et de s’étendre sur son lit une 
heure ou deux... Il s’élance, at- 
teint en deux bonds son étage . . . et 
trouve sa chambre occupée par une 
allemande et son balai... Il re- 
descend . . . II va écrire 4 sa famille. 

“Ma chére Maman, il est probable 
que j’écourterai mon séjour. Les re- 
lations, ici, sont impossibles. Je trouve 
la cuisine détestable depuis quelque 
temps. Le panorama est beaucoup 
moins bien que je n’avais cru, décidé- 
ment. J’ai hate de me remettre au 
travel. ...” 

Aprés quoi, il part pour la poste le 
plus lentement possible. Mais voici le 
portier qui le cherche: 

—Ah! Monsieur, vous voila! Juste- 
ment on vous demande au téléphone! 


—Au _ téléphone! Moi?  s'exc] 
André ahuri. Allé6! Allé! Qui ara ig 
mande . . . Hein? . . . Quoi? . . : 
Toi! Vous! . . Attendez que je 


ferme la porte! 

C’est Renée. Elle explique, trés vite: 
la poste est arrété aux Agettes, pour dix 
minutes. Renée a voulu en profiter pour 
dire au revoir 4 son ami, tandis que sa 
mére, dans la piéce voisine, commande 
du thé, du miel et des gateaux. 

André balbutie, ne trouve pas de mots 
rit et pleure 4 moitié devant l'appareil, 
Il écoute venir la voix fraiche, se penche 
sur elle comme pour la boire, voudrait 
la saisir entre ses lévres comme une 
source d’eau vive. Et elle lui arrive, 
cette voix, toute menue, toute fraiche 
toute pareille 4 elle-méme, par dessus 
quatre lieues, de rochers et de foréts sau- 
vages, par dessus le désert de neige et 
de solitude . Elle lui arrive 
travers la montagne. Elle a passé dans 
les mélézes. Elle a franchi le col, et 
Sirzbruch et les ravines . . . Elle lui 
arrive avec ses inflexions de femme et 
de gamine, pour lui dire: 

—Au revoir, André. Je pense a vous, 
J’ai mangé tout votre chocolat dans la 
voiture. Je vous aime. 


Ella Among the Stags-at-Eve 


(Continued from page 27) 


Eta: You know, I learned the most 
fascinating toddle step last week. It 
goes “one, two, DIP—one, two, HOP”. 

On a bewildering criss cross off Larry’s 
tackle Ella gains 20 yards. 

First down on Larry’s five-yard line, 
when the game ends. 

Final score: Ella 186. 

Larry 0. 

Etta: Oh, how perfectly fascinating. 
I do hope they play some more. 

As the music stops, Larry wavers be- 
tween two dreadful alternatives. If he 
applauds the music, it might start again 
and he faces the horrible possibilities of 
a “one, two, DIP—one, two HOP”. If, 
on the other hand, the music doesn’t 
start again, there may be a long inter- 
mission with no chance of anybody cut- 
ting in. 

He finally applauds—but to no avail. 

Erra: Oh, Mr. Mudge—would you 
get me a glass of water? I'll wait right 
here and when you come back we can 
go out and have a nice long talk. 

Larry: Yes, certainly—a nice long 
talk. 

He goes out, left, to get the glass of 
water. Hopeless, he starts back to Ella 


and the nice: long talk. 
caught by a red sign, 
“For Use in Case of Fire Only.” 

Under this sign he sees a long han- 
dled axe. 

Fascinated, he stops; a glance across 
the stage shows him Ella with her back 
toward him, and, between Ella and him- 
self, stand Gil and Shepard, the two 
traitors. 

MupceE: God is good. 

For an instant he hesitates. Then there 
comes to him the clarion call of Duty— 
his Duty—as a Stag—to his fellow 
Stags. 

He takes down the axe and caresses 
it, lovingly. Into his face there comes 
the enraptured expression of one who 
fulfills a sacred trust—one who keeps 
the faith. He tiptoes across the stage 
and, with a single sweep, beheads the 
faithless Gil and the treacherous Shep- 
ard. That concludes the unpleasant 
half of his duty; the really enjoyable 
part is still to come. With a beautiful 
smile he steps up behind Ella, Enrap- 
tured—his heart full to overflowing— 
he raises the axe above his head and 

The Curtain joyfully descends. 


His eye is 


Queen Victoria as a Personality 


(Continued from page 29) 


policy in respect to the throne. As to 
Albert, Mr. Strachey shows him as a 
complex, extremely able, and from the 
point of view of what has happened 
since, a dangerous person, who was in 
a fair way to rule the country, as he 
ruled the Queen, and might have done 
so, had he lived. 

Mr. Strachey does not deliver per- 
sonal judgments or express personal 
tastes and such ironies as are found in 
his volumes are the ironies of the events 
themselves rather than of his comments. 
He does not apply the standards of a 
small group in one generation to the 
entire generation that precedes, or di- 
vide time in the manner of the literary 
critics into decades named after a cen- 
tral thought. He allows words their 
conventional values without raising 
The “solid virtues” 


philosophic doubts. 


of the Queen, for instance, is not 4 
sneer, from the point of view of Ibsen, 
but simply a descriptive term. | He not 
only keeps himself out of this biography 
but he keeps out a host of his brilliant 
contemporaries. At a time when the 
most brilliant of them cannot write on 
the Carboniferous Age without reference 
to the democratic impulse this seems 
remarkable. : i 

He proceeds by illustrations with a 
sure instinct for selection and a veri 
table talent for omission. He is not an 
essayist on himself and his own pe 
or one of those conscientious and — 
est but very bewildered gentlemen los 
in a vast three-volume miscellany, sur- 
rounded always by the old bats and the 
old shoes of the object of his veers 
tions; he is simply an old-fashione 
biographer. 
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Perfection of balance and 
proportion are inherent in the 
conception and execution of 


Derham Custom Bodies 


EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


THE FINAL WORD IN 


A Derham body on your 
present chassis will give you 
a new car, of highest type 
and individuality—and at 
cost of body only. 


Sketches for any type chassis 
submitted at your request. 


The Derham Body Co.. Inc. 
237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 


and Rosemont, Pa. 

















Design recently created for Packard 
| Motor Car Company of New York 
































Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactlywhere desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Meatstes 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 


@e AUTOGLAS 





Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 
ud _ Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork 


PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 





Is an Eye protector for 
Out-of-Doors People. 


Made so that it gives full 
protection from wind, dust 





Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 




















and flying particles without 














causing the slightest discom- 
fort or detracting from the 
appearance of the wearer. 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunt- 
ets, Trap-shooters, Tourists 
and Fishermen find it adds 
materially to the pleasures of 
their outings. 


Obtainable from Opti- 
clans, Motor Supply and 
Sporting Goods Establish- 
ments. We will gladly fur- 
nish the address of your 
nearest Autoglas Dealer. 





7. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept.H Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 
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NOTICE 


Theodor Szarvas respectfully 
begs to inform the patrons 
of the 


S. S. Flotilla 


that the 


Restaurant Yachts 


are now open on 











Luncheon - Music 
Tea - - Dancing 
Dinner - - Music 
Supper - - Dancing 


Dancing from 9 p. m. until closing 


Banqueting and 
Private Rooms 





ANCHORAGE 
100 West 55th Street 
Telephone: Circle 7115 








WEEKDAYS and SUNDAYS 
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Clear, cool water — 


ARMs and legs, gleaming brown, flash 

through the clear green water out 
to the float. Cool at last! A moment 
to catch your breath. Then a clean dive or two, and long 
smooth strokes bring you up to the shore, tingling, exhilarated, 
happy. 


For Surf, Mountain Lake or Swimming Pool we suggest the 
Bathing Accessories shown above. The Suit is a White Wool 
Jersey with Belt of White Webbing and Blue Flannel Shorts— 
roomy and comfortable. Complete, $9.00. The Robe is of 
Imported Cheviot in block stripes of Grey, Green, Blue and 
White, $15.00. Beach Slippers of Terry Cloth, $1.50. 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Reg. Trade Marn 




















EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes’ 
Plain End or Cork Tip 


People of culture and refinement invariably 


PREFER ‘Deities to any other cigarette 
308 Masaysos eatin 











VANITY FAIR 


The American Line of St. Simon 


(Continued from page 49) 


Jere Wheelwright, Frederick Johnson, 
C. K. G. Billings, Hal Price Headley, 
Edward Cebrian, former United States 
Senator Johnson N. Camden, Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer, Henry T. Oxnard, Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, Richard Trimble, George 
Wingfield, the Seagrams, of Toronto; 
Commander J. K. L. Ross, of Montreal; 
William R. Coe, John H. Rosseter, Ed- 
ward R. Bradley, Joseph E. Widener, 
George D. Widener, Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, Captain Philip M. Walker and 
Clarence H. Mackay. 


‘Prince Palatine 


ME. SIMMS, an oil producer of the 
southwest, imported the most cele- 
brated of the brilliant foreign stallions, 
perhaps—Prince Palatine, greatest of the 
sons of Persimmon, and Tracery’s rivai 
in Great Britain in 1913 for the distance 
runners’ palm. Tracery, Kentucky bred 
and a product of August Belmont’s 
Nursery stud, was sold to an Argentine 
breeder last spring for a matter of 
$267,000, according to racing manuals 
the biggest price ever paid for a thor- 
oughbred of any sort. A little while 
after the news of the sale of Tracery 
had reached the United States, came 
word that Mr. Simms had succeeded in 
persuading the Duc Decazes, one of the 
most considerable thoroughbred pro- 
ducers of France, to part with Prince 
Palatine for a sum approximating, the 
difference in exchange considered, a 
quarter of a million dollars in United 
States currency. And before he had 
concluded arrangements for bringing 
Prince Palatine over the sea Mr. Simms 
bought a half interest in Negofol, an- 
other of the Duc Decazes stallions, for 
$100,000. 

Prince Palatine was bred in Great 
Britain by Colonel Hall Walker. He 
raced under the silks of Thomas Pilking- 
ton. After the finish of his career as a 
race horse he was purchased for stud 
service by J. B. Joel. From Mr. Joel 
the Duc Decazes bought him to take to 
France. Prince Palatine had some stud 
success before his purchase by Mr. 
Simms. Prince Galahad, He Goes, 
Firework and seven or eight others won 
from him on the other side. 

It is generally conceded by thorough- 
bred producers that in Prince Palatine 
the American thoroughbred breeding in- 
dustry has secured the most promising 
of the younger male representatives of 
the St. Simon line. But the Prince is 
only one of eight or ten male descend- 


ants of St. Simon acquired by Ameri- 
cans and Canadians in the course of the 
last few years. Negofol is a descendant 
of St. Simon through Childwick. He 
was bred in France, where the blood of 
his sire has been the predominating 
thoroughbred blood for years. 


St. Simon’s Progeny 


NNASSOVIAN was imported to the 
United States last winter for ser. 
vice at Hurricana farm. He is descended 
from St. Simon through William the 
Third. 

Atheling II goes back to St. Simon 
through Desmond, the most. success. 
ful of the St. Simon stallions now 
at service in Great Britain and Ireland 
one of whose sons, the disqualified derby 
winner, Craganour, was sold to an Ar- 
gentine breeder some years back for 
$150,000. Atheling II was brought over 
by George Wingfield for service at his 
Nevada stock farm near Reno. Atheling 
defeated Canyon and Kwang Su in the 
Dewhurst Plate of 1915. 

Huon, brought to America by Rich- 
ard Trimble, traces to St. Simon 
through Ard Patrick and St. Florian, 
Ard Patrick was a British derby winner 
for which the German government paid 
the late John Gubbins $110,000 in order 
that he might be put at the head of the 
Imperial Military stud. Huon was 
looted by the British from Germany. 
Bred in Germany, he was sent to Ire- 
land before the war to sire chargers for 
the officers of crack German cavalry 
and artillery regiments from the stout 
half-bred and three-quarter-bred mares 
which have helped to make Ireland fa- 
mous as a horse producing country. 
When the Germans invaded Belgium 
and France, and England threw her lot 
in with Frenchmen and Belgians, the 
British military authorities seized Huon 
and put him up at auction. 

Prince Pal and Donnaconna, great 
grandsons of St. Simon through Prince 
Palatine and Persimmon, were imported 
by the late Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. 
Sanford. 

These uncommonly good stallions, 
along with our own George Smith, a 
Kentucky derby and Bowie Cup winner, 
have probably given America a prepon- 
derance of first rate stock horses of the 
male line of St. Simon which will, in 
the next eight or ten years, make the 
United States and Canada a source of 
supply for the rest of the world of the 
St. Simon blood. 


Newcomers in the Motor World 


(Continued from page 64) 


Indianapolis some comprehensive plans, 
well backed, are being made for the 
early appearance of the Coats steamer, 
and down in New Orleans another 
steam machine is under way. It looks 
as if some real progress might be made 
this year with steam cars. The Stand- 
ard steam truck will be quite a new 
departure. 

Five models of the Northway Six are 
being made in Natick, Massachusetts. 
This sturdy unit of transportation has 
a powerful valve-in-head Northway 
motor and a number of up-to-date units, 
including Alemite lubrication, a North- 
way Stromberg carburetor, Delco igni- 
tion, starting and lighting. Its wheel 
base is 128 inches. A new feature is 
the attachment of the headlamps to the 
radiator, thus eliminating the usual 
lamp brackets. Bodies are of aluminum 
and color schemes and special features 
are left to the purchaser. 

Some time during the summer we 
shouid see the first models of the long 
proclaimed Chrysler car. The Winther 


truck factory is about to turn out a fine 
passenger car. The new Ansted road- 
ster is already out and will be shown in 
one of our next numbers. It is a beau- 
tiful machine with many features to 
recommend it. ' 

Among next year’s new cars will be 
the Fox, a new air-cooled product for 
which a factory has been built in Phila- 
delphia for big production. The Am- 
bassador and Paragon will also be with 
us soon. 

A most interesting announcement was 
recently made by the Ford company to 
the effect that within a few months this 
unique concern will be producing every 
part that enters into the construc 
of Ford cars, tractors and gasoline rall- 
way cars. This will be something never 
attained before by a car maker an 
means the creation of special ome: 
ments to produce celluloid, glass, cloth, 
leather, paint and all the thousands : 
other articles that enter into the mo 
ern car. It means, also, that Henry For 
will be independent of the parts makers. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Liliom” the Roughneck 


(Continued from page 25) 


Curiously enough when the play was 
supposed to occur in New York the 
part of the American artist who serves 
as lover was played by Georges Flateau. 
Now that the artist is again a French- 
man, Brandon Tynan has stepped into 
the réle. However, in consistent sup- 
port of what has already been said 
about accent and dialect in plays, I 
maintain that such trifles are of no mo- 
ment. Tynan is excellent. After all, 
you can’t have any theatre at all with- 
out accepting the convention that 
Frenchmen speaking to each other talk 
English and so do Germans and natives 
of the South Sea Islands. Compromise 


| of any kind is confusing. 


In a melodrama of several seasons 
ago called Three Faces East the German 
plotters used English while talking to 
each other even in their secret fastness 
in Germany, but their passwords were 
in German. Fortunately when they 
gave them to the heroine she repeated 
them in German and then, immediately 
afterwards, translated them obligingly 
into English for the sake of the audience. 

However, in The Tyranny of Love 
Estelle Winwood manages to seem a 
Frenchwoman quite irrespective of the 
language in which she plays. Her per- 
formance as the aggressively clinging 
vine is capital. Charles Cherry is effec- 
tive as the doctor husband and Brandon 
Tynan serves to complete a capable cast 
in the role of the lover. Time has 
served to date the play of Porto-Riche 
a little. The brilliant ironic comedy of 
the first two acts is not dimmed in the 
least. So brilliant is the sword play 
that everybody in the audience is apt to 
feel doubtful if there will be any such 
thing as marriage in existence after the 
run of The Tyranny of Love. But 
satire is a weapon which makes severe 
demands upon the mind and muscles of 
the man who wields it, and by the time 
the third act begins Porto-Riche cannot 
keep it up. From this point on the 
play becomes more and more like the 
triangle plays from France which we 
all know so well. Men hiss threats, and 
the woman falls to her knees and 
pleads. The importance of banter is 
quite lost in the triviality of a big scene. 


The Immortal Playboy 


NOTHER successful revival went to 
the credit side of the season’s 
ledger when a little group of young 
players who have banded together under 
the name of the New York Repertory 
Theatre brought Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World to the Bramhall. 
This was the play which inspired bar- 
rages of potatoes and loud cries of “It 
never happened in Ireland” when it was 
produced by the Abbey Theatre Com- 
pany more than ten years ago. This 
time there was no hostile demonstra- 
tion. Perhaps the professional Irishmen 
decided that the Bramhall was too small 
to house a really striking riot and so 
they left it alone. The play wears well. 
It is probably one of the few plays of 
our generation which is likely to survive 
in the repertory of the theatre. In a 
measure there was a certain justice in 
the protest of the rioters, “It never hap- 
pened in Ireland”, for The Playboy is 
among the dramas which leap over 
boundary lines. In its surface details 
Ireland has its part, but the spirit is of 
something much more universal. Just 
so an indignant Scandinavian might 
leap to his feet during a performance of 
Hamlet and cry “It never happened in 
Denmark.” The present performance is 
not as good as that which the Abbey 


Theatre players gave, but it is distinctly 
a creditable achievement, with Thomas 
Mitchell winning the bulk of the 
honours for his performance as Christy, 

Modern American drama of the 
month does not quite bulk up to the 
mark set by foreign importations and 
revivals. The one native play produced 
during this same period is called Just 
Married and it is one of the many bed- 
room farces in which all the agitation 
occurs because a young gentleman under 
the influence of liquor gets by mistake 
into the room of a young woman who 
has gone to sleep. Nobody but the 
audience knows of the mistake until the 
next day. Naturally, there is a scene in 
which the young man wraps a sheet 
about himself while the young woman 
screams and faints. It is also inevitable 
that the young man and the young 
woman shall pretend to be married and 
that at the end of the play they shall 
make this pretence good. None of this 
sounds very funny, but it becomes my 
pleasant duty to say that in spite of 
everything here revealed there are mo- 
ments of genuine amusement in Just 
Married. Lynne Overman, a young 
actor not very well known in New 
York, is responsible for all the merri- 
ment. He is able to play the part of 
an inebriated man for an entire act and 
be amusing all the time. This is a rec- 
ord. He is amusing, too, when by the 
exigencies of the plot it becomes neces- 
sary for him to be sober, but by this 
time the law of diminishing returns has 
begun to set in. 


Music and Mediocrity 


OF the current musical shows recently 
introduced Two Little Girls in Blue 
is much the best. In it the Fairbanks 
Twins, Marion and Madeline, manage 
to look exactly alike without half try- 
ing. Nor does it seem to require any 
greater effort on their part to dance in 
complete twinship. As a matter of 
fact, they also sing alike, but we needn't 
go into that. Two Little Girls in Blue 
is not overwhelmingly funny and the 
music, although pleasant, has little indi- 
vidual distinction. The appeal of the 
piece lies in the fact that whenever the 
conversation lags somebody comes out 
and does a dance and does it very well. 
The suggestion is passed along to host- 
esses for what it is worth, with the 
added information that the nautch num- 
ber of Miss Vanda Hoff was particu- 
larly well received. ! 

Phoebe of Quality Street is said 
to be an adaptation of Barrie's 
Quality Street. The original play comes 
to my mind rather vaguely, but I am 
curious to know just what line of Bar- 
rie’s was obliged to make way for Ed- 
ward Delaney Dunn’s quip which begins 
“Has the gentleman had any military 
experience?” and ends, “Yes, he’s been 
half shot.” , 

Princess Virtue has the beautiful 
voice of Tessa Kosta and not much else 
worth remembering. Next on my list I 
find June Love, and for the life of me 
I can’t remember a single detail of the 
entertainment. I am under the impres- 
sion that it is a musical show, and after 
great and painful deliberation I seem to 
see a choral number in which all the 
girls swing golf clubs. It may be also 
that this was the show in which the 
sirls in the front line wagged their heads 
toward the southeast, while those in the 
second bent to the northwest. Whether 
these memories are accurate or not It 
seems safe to say that June Love % 
perfectly harmless. 
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| need of help. 


| PROPOS of the tremendous strides 
| which have recently been made in 
transferring the world’s greatest 
| literary classics to the moving-picture 
screen we take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing an exclusive interview with 
| Mr. Max Blankowitz, president of the 
| Super-Film Classics Company. 

Mr. Blankowitz received us in his 
private office—a magnificent room filled 
with sumptuous treasures of the Em- 
pire Period—on the top floor of the 

| Gigantic Theatre, which is the largest 
motion-picture house in the world. Our 


' involuntary exclamation of admiration 
| seemed to please the great man. 


“Hen’some, ain’t it?” he said, in the 


' quaint patois that speaks his boyhood 


spent in Russia, and which is impossible 
to reproduce on paper. “All Napoleon 


| stuff we used in Hell and St. Helena 


adapted from What’s-his-name’s poem— 
you know, ‘it was a famous victory’. 
One of the best battle fillums I ever put 
over, too,” he added reminiscently. 
We hastened to assure him that we 


' remembered well—as who does not?— 


that famous film of last season with 
Fatty Arbuckle alternating as Old 
Caspar and Napoleon. 

“And was not this your first experi- 
ment in the so-called Classic Film, Mr. 
Blankowitz?” we continued, seizing 
eagerly upon the opening which his 
chance remarks had given us. 

“In a way—yes,” he said. “But, in 
the light of what we are planning for 
next season, it seems like child’s play.” 
(One cannot imagine, without hearing 
it, the piquancy of Mr. Blankowitz’s 
fascinating way of turning “p’s” 


| into “b’s”!) 


“And these plans are—?” we mur- 


| mured, interrogatively, as he paused. 


“Bigger, better pictures!” he said 
suddenly, crashing his fist down upon 
the Empire table at which he sat. “This 
year I must out-Blankowitz Blanko- 


| witz—and I’m agonta!” 


“Using your same_ revolutionary 
method of founding your plays only 
upon the greatest in World Literature?” 
we queried timidly. 

“Certainly,” he rejoined. Ah, if the 
moving-picture public could have heard 
the conviction of that “certainly” as 
Max Blankowitz pronounced it (with 
the sound of “oi” instead of “er”’) they 
would sense the treat in store for them 
next season! 


Popularity, With a Purpose 


“PELL my public’, he went on 
quickly, “that the Super-Fillum 
Company is a company with a Pur- 
pose.” (Again that quaint “oi”—in 
place of the “ur” thistime!) “And that 
Purpose is firstly, not to make money, 
but to spend it: and, secondly, to help 
Literature.” Again he paused, and 
seemed lost in thought till I recalled 
him to himself by murmuring some- 
thing about Literature being sorely in 


“Sure it is’, he agreed. “Not that 
there ain’t a-plenty of it because there 
is. But what it needs is readers! 
What’s the good of a book if it ain’t 
read? So the Super-Fillum Company 
believes in taking a book and making 
it popular. F’rinstance, look at this 
here, now, Mark Twain! Since we took 
him up his sales is something fierce. 
Who used to read the Book of Solo- 
mon? A handful of ministers and col- 
lege professors, maybe, but not the man 
in the street. Since the Super-Fillum 


| put out the Solomon and His Harem 
| picture the librarians say they haven’t 


got enough ‘Solomons’ to go around.” 
“But—you change these books in 
many respects, do you not?” we asked 
—and immediately regretted that we 
had done so, for a look of disgust 
crossed his face. 
“Say, you gotta remember this is a 
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picture,” he said, with the characteris. 
tic Blankowitz abruptness. “Of course 
we change ‘em. That's why they’re 
popular now when they never were 
before.” 

“But is not your picture public dis- 
appointed when it reads the book?” we 
persisted. 

“The Super-Fillum should worry 
about that,” responded Mr. Blankowitz 
with a genial twinkle. “We get ’em to 
read it—it’s up to the author from there 
on. Roughly speaking, there is three 
elements—one or more of which must 
be in every Super-Fillum picture. Edy- 
cation, Comedy, and Sex. And the 
foundation book or poem has gotta be 
by a Standard Classical Author, if 
y’understand me what I mean. Outside 
of these rules our orders to the scenario 
boys is ‘Go as far as you can without 
being arrested’.” 

“And do you personally select these 
great classics, Mr. Blankowitz?” we 
asked. 


The Morbidity of Mother Goose 


“ ALL detail work,” responded the pic- 

ture magnate, “I leave to subordi- 
nates—and this I consider the keynote 
of my success. I have just now in my 
employ an invaluable man—formerly 
with the Itsy-Bitsy Theatre for the Pres- 
entation of Poetic Dramas Only, and 
who, by the way, was starving to death 
when I found him. There isn’t a book 
in the world the boy hasn’t read, and 
he submits a list of possibilities for every 
season. This list is carefully gone over by 
a committee of five and narrowed down 
so that it is only necessary for me to 
skim over two or three to make a 
choice. My next great Sex picture, 
f’rinstance, is to be adapted from 
‘Mother Goose’.” 

“ “Mother Goose’!” we repeated in 
surprise. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Blankowitz, lean- 
ing back in his chair with an air of 
satisfaction. “And I consider it a great 
find.” He handed me a book which 
lay on the table near him. “Read this,” 
he commanded. We did, and read as 
follows: 

“Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Whither do you wander? 
Upstairs, downstairs, 

In my lady’s chamber. 


There I found an old man 
Who wouldn't say his prayers. 
I took him by the left leg 
And threw him downstairs.” 

“You see the possibilities?” he de- 
manded triumphantly, as we finished. 
“You see the innocent young girl— 
sO pure, so innocent, she is called 
Goosey by her rougher playmates? 
You see her loved by two men— 
one, young and noble in nature, the 
other an old roué who ‘would not 
say his prayers’? You see the flash- 
back to his boyhood in the old home 
where he refused to say his prayers at 
his mother’s knee? You see the big 
bedroom scene where the hero discovers 
this villain with Goosey? You see their 
terrible duel ending in the death of the 
old man as he is hurled downstairs? 
From this point the Super-Fillum 
lengthens the story, in order that it may 
charge regular theatre prices, by depict- 
ing the arrest of Goosey and her lover 
for murder—their flight—pursuit—es- 
cape—capture—re-escape, etc., until the 
final acquittal and happy marriage. I 
think,” broke off the great man, for- 
getful in the white heat of his creative 
genius that he was not alone, “I think 
I'll select Goosey by popular vote in 4 
Beauty Contest... and T'll name 
the thing ‘Goose-flesh’!” 

“Ah,” he said, smiling at my 
derment, “you ain’t heard the 
it.” I was afraid I hadn't and walked 
from the room. 
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You HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN 
THERE WOULD BE SUCH A CAR 


The best LaFayette adver- 
tisements are never pub- 
lished in any magazine or 
newspaper. 

They are the words of praise 
free-spoken by those who 
have driven this car. 


After your first ride in a 
LAFayeETTE you yourself 
will say, “I always knew 
there would be such a car.” 


From the moment you take 
the wheel and release that 
abundant flood of power 
vou will be wholly won. 


Fleet, eager, tireless, it lures 
you on, careless of distance, 
ruler of a hundred horse- 
power. 


You will give up the wheel 
with reluctance at parting 
with this splendid car. 


And forever after, whenever 
you drive another you will 
be impatient of its slightest 
fault. 


After such a ride you will 
envythe LAFavETTeE owner 
the performance which is 
always his. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Oars fill Inpianapouts 
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McCallum Nos. 105 - 113-122 - 199 in Black; and 
Nos. 152 - 153 - 199 in Colors, are accepted, by merchant 


e 99 
) Ou 7U 9 and customer alike, as the standard of silk hosiery value. 
st know she wears them M‘CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 














The 6 Passenger ‘Touring A Portrait by Edward A. Wilson 
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